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Build your dream home on or 
of our spectacular homesites. 
Or dont. 

When you purchase a homesite at 
Quechee Lakes, it comes with an 
automatic mcmbership to thc exclusi\ 
Quechee Club, with two championshi 
golf courses and a variety of four-seaso 
activities for all ages. With no wait an 
no initiation fee. Whether you buik 
now, later, or not at all. 

Learn morę about our homesites, startii 
at $70,000, and the Quechee Lakes 
community. Cali 1-888-592-2224 
or visit www.quecheelakes.com. 
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Yermont Life 


A Barn Is 
Born 

O NE OF THE BEST-KNOWN 

barns in Vermont, the 
West Monitor Barn in 
Richmond, is being restored in 
a project that unites new and 
traditional Vermont. 

You can see the barn, left 
and on page 4, and its sister, 
another monitor barn, from 
Route 2 or the northbound lane of Interstate 89. What you can't 
see from the outside is the beautiful craftsmanship that malces it 
a work of art — and the ingenious rural technology it expresses. 

It's a big structure — 75 feet long. Beams of solid wood morę 
than a foot sąuare support a heavy siatę roof and four floors that 
rise like a light-filled cathedral above the stone foundation. When 
it was part of an operating farm, the barn's technological partner 
was gravity. A high drive allowed hay from fields along the 
Winooski River to be drawn by horse and wagon into its upper 
floors, where it was tucked away in mows throughout the sum- 
mer. Then, during the long winter months, hay would be forked 
down to the 50 or 60 hungry cattle on the main floor below. The 
manure from those cows was then shoveled down into the bot- 
tom of the barn, from which it would be extracted and spread upon 
the same hay and corn fields that grew the feed in the first place. 

The cycle was completed every year, making the farm a self- 
sufficient unit that produced milk and an income for the farmer 
while using the land in a non-exploitative, natural fashion. In their 
own way, monitor barns were masterpieces of earth technology, 
as well as amazing pieces of rural craftsmanship. 

Unfortunately, barns are being lost across Vermont — it's es- 
timated that about 1,000 annually succumb to decay and neglect. 
Every one has a story,- every one adds meaning to the landscape. 
So when the Richmond monitor barns fell into disrepair, people 
who know barns were concerned. 

Fortunately, neither of Richmondu magnificent monitor barns 
will be lost ("monitor" refers to the long double-roof that caps the 
building and was designed to increase ventilation and light). The 
Vermont Farm Bureau is working to preserve the East Monitor 
Barn, and the West Monitor Barn is being completely restored 
thanlcs to federal and State money, a lot of local fundraising and 
a partnership between the Richmond Land Trust and the Vermont 
Youth Conservation Corps, which contributed sweat eąuity — its 
own hard work — to help restore the barn. 

Eventually, the Youth Conservation Corps — young people 
learning work and life skills — will use the restored barn as its 
headąuarters, making this a project that unites the best of Ver- 
mont's past — and the key to its futurę. 

//?ui 

E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 





Richmond's West Monitor Barn. 
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Vermont Life's First Cover 
The fali scene on the cover of the first 
Vermont Life [Autumn 1946] was talcen 
by me in 1943 in a section of Spring- 
field known as Eureka. This was of 
course during the war, and I was a cut- 
ting tool designer for the Fellows Gear 
Shaper Company, working long hours, 
which left very little time 
for photography. A friend 
of minę and I knew that 
the foliage was at its peak, 
so we toolc a long noon 
hour and drove to the 
’ area where I toolc this 
picture and others. At 
that time Bryant 
Chucking Grinder was 
running a contest for the best Vermont 
shots to use in a calendar; the company 
gave $10 for each accepted. This one 
and a few others of minę were talcen. The 
company that printed the calendar had 
to make color plates of each picture, 
which I understand were quite expen- 
sive. Yermont Life started on a Iow 
budget; to help out, the Bryant company 
gave them the used plates for pictures in 
the magazine. This is how my picture 
came to Vermont Life along with a few 
others I toolc and those talcen by others. 
Donald Whitney 
North Springfield 

Stephen Douglas and Brandon 

Your article in the Autumn 2004 issue 
concerning the revival of Brandon was a 
great treat to read. As a historical foot- 
note, Stephen Douglas (Abraham Lin¬ 
coln^ opponent in 1858 and 1860] was 
born in Brandon in 1813. He returned 
there from Illinois during the course of 
the 1860 campaign and spółce to a large 
audience from a platform erected in front 
of the Brandon House. In the course of 
the speech, he stated: "I am proud of 
being a native of Vermont. Here I first 
learned to love liberty.... Liberty loves 
the mountains." 

While his understanding of liberty 
may have been less profound than that 
of Lincoln, he immediately announced 
his support of Lincoln after the election, 
and it is interesting that this [liberty] is 
the principle association he malces with 
Vermont, as did one of Vermont's other 
native sons, Calvin Coolidge. 

Jonathan D. Glidden 
Sacramento, California 

(Continued on page 8) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 



The Ortem Family Business Since 1946 
Lyirnn , Cabot, Gardner, and Eliot Orton 


We've Been Part of 
Vermont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga¬ 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it Yermont Life. 

The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Yermont Life, which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyrtian Orton 



A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Yoice ofthe 
Mountains and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that you ; ll 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
yillage of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, you'11 discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers*, floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, practical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę ‘ 

Dept. 2472, PO. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 1-802-362-8440 

www.vennontcountrystore.com 
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The Green M o u n t a i n 


POST BOY 


News and Notes from Around the State 



Bringing Back the Chestnut 


nce among the most 
Iplentiful trees in east- 
ern hardwood forests, 
the American Chestnut was 
practically wiped out by a fun- 
gal disease accidentally im- 
ported from Asia a century ago. 
But this spring, as part of a 
wide-ranging effort to bring the 
species back, the Bennington- 
based American Chestnut 
Foundation will plant what it 
hopes will eventually be a five- 
acre stand of blight-resistant 
trees at Shelburne Farms. 

The new planting will have 
a solid Vermont pedigree. Al- 
though most of the state's 
chestnuts have been gone 
for a half-century, a handful 
of survivors have been found, 
including specimens in 
Colchester, Springfield, Dum- 
merston, Berlin and Shafts- 
bury. Ali are blighted and will 
eventually die, but last year 
volunteers succeeded in fer- 
tilizing flowers on the Shafts- 
bury and Dummerston trees 


with pollen taken from exist- 
ing blight-resistant strains 
raised elsewhere. 

(These donor trees were sev- 
eral generations removed from 
American Chestnut/Chinese 
Chestnut hybrids; later back- 
crossing with other American 
Chestnuts weeded out the un- 
desirable ąualities of the im- 
ported tree while keeping its 
natural resistance to blight.) 

The resulting nuts were 
harvested from the Vermont 
trees last fali and will be 
planted sometime in March. 
Many of the new trees, it's 
hoped, will be both blight- 
resistant and well-adapted 
to the soil and climate con- 
ditions of northern New 
England — bringing closer 
the day when the American 
Chestnut will again grow 
across its original rangę. 

American Chestnut Foun¬ 
dation: www.acf.org, (802) 
447-0110. 

— Jon Yara 


T om Hark, founding president of the Vermont Youth Con- 
servation Corps, stands in front of the historie West Moni¬ 
tor Barn in Richmond. The large four-story barn, which is 
visibIe from both Route 2 and Interstate 89, will become the 
headquarters for the Vermont Youth Conservation Corps later this 
year. The barn had fal len into disrepair, but was restored thanks 
to a cooperative partnership between the Richmond Land Trust 
and the Youth Conservation Corps that raised morę than 
$500,000 for the project. Federal and State money, plus a lot of 
local fundraising — including the print Hark is holding, donated 
by artist Sabra Field — helped bring the barn back to life. 




Bernard Morse operates the saw 
at the Robinson mili in Calais. 
Morse , one of many commnnity 
members who helped restore the 
mili , rebuilt the turbinę in his 
machinę shop. 


Restoring Robinson's Mili 

T hanks to an energetic group of volun- 
teers in Calais, one of Vermont's oldest 
water-powered sawmills has produced 
its first boards in half a century. 

Built in 1803, the Robinson sawmill in 
Kent's Corner originally used an overshot 
wheel powered by the outlet stream of Cur¬ 
tis Pond to operate an up-and-down headsaw. 
In 1876, the water wheel was replaced with 
a turbinę and the original headsaw replaced 
with a morę efficient circular saw. 

As time passed, however, the mili found it 
increasingly difficult to compete. Its unreli- 
able water supply earned it a reputation as a 


"thunderstorm mili/' capable of operating 
only during spring runoff or periods of heavy 
rain ; sometime in the 1950s the saw fell 
silent, seemingly for good. 

But four years ago, a group of local history 
enthusiasts, the Aldrich Memoriał Associa- 
tion, launched an ambitious effort to rebuild 
the old turbinę and get the mili going again. 
Last September, onlookers cheered as the big 
saw ripped into a ceremoniał spruce log, fill- 
ing the old mili with the smell of fresh saw- 
dust. And although there's still work to be 
done, members hope to finish the job this 
summer. — Jon Yara 
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Jon Gilbert Fox 


A Rewarding Autumn for Cheese Makers 


V ermont cheese makers 
have been chuming out 
some well-deserved ac- 
claim along with ąuality prod- 
ucts this year. Willow Hill 
Farm, Cabot Creamery and 
Vermont Shepherd all toolc 
home medals at The World 
Cheese Awards in London in 
September, competing against 
nearly 1,500 entries from 
around the world. 

Willow Hill Farm in Mil¬ 
ton won four awards, includ- 
ing a gold medal in the hard 
or semi-hard ewes' millc 


cheese category for its Au¬ 
tumn Oak; Vermont Shep¬ 
herd in Putney took a 
bronze. Willow Hill Farm/s 
Summer Tomme with 
Herbs and its Cobble Hill 
and Vermont Brebis cheeses 
also won — two silver 
medals and a bronze. In the 
category for maturę winter 
błock cheddar madę in a 
creamery, Cabot Cream- 
ery's Washed Rind Cheddar 
Wheel won gold. 

Websterville's Vermont 
Butter & Cheese Company 
also was recognized 
recently — its Ver- 
mont Cultured But¬ 
ter with Sea Salt 
Crystals won top 
honors for outstand- 
ing cheese or dairy 
product at the spe- 
cialty food industry's 
prestigious Fancy 
Food Show in Man¬ 
hattan last June. 


Jasper Hill Farm, mean- 
while, has also been captur- 
ing some headlines. The 
Greensboro cheese maker is 
struggling just to keep up 
with demand for its three 
cow's milk cheeses — As- 
penhurst, Bayley Hazen 
Blue and Constant Bliss — 
after food writer Marian 
Burros featured the farm in 
The New York Times in 
June. A mention in The New 
Yorker followed in August, 
with the author describing 
Jasper Hill FarnTs Bayley 
Hazen Blue as "tangy, sweet, 
velvet on the tongue, the 
most delicious blue cheese I'd 
ever tasted." 

Ah, the smell of success 
may be sweet, but in Ver- 
mont, the taste is sharp... 
and better. 

For information on Vermont 
cheeses: www.vtcheese.com, 
(888) 523-7484. 

— Jessica Merrill 



New cheese in Plymouth Notch: Cheese makers 
Tom Gilbert and Jackie McCuin with the first batch 
of cheese they have madę at the Plymouth cheese 
factory once owned by John Coolidge, son of 
Calvin. Gilbert and McCuin ofProg City Cheese are 
leasing the factory from the Vermont Dioision for 
Historie Preservation. 


East Corinth Is Where You Find It! 


Y ou just never know where a piece of 
Vermont is going to turn up. 

When Steve Bogart, owner and head chef 
at A Single Pebble, a renowned Chinese 
restaurant in Burlington [VL, Autumn 
2003), took a dozen Vermonters on a food- 
tasting trip to China last fali, he expected 
to sample some delicious food and see 
some exotic sights. 



But he never expected to see East 
Corinth. 

Members of Bogart/s tour were surprised 
when they got off the piane at Chengdu 
Airport on the way to Shanghai and saw a 
photo of the iconic Vermont village on a 
billboard, with Chinese ideograms splashed 
across it. 

Turns out there's no mention of Ver- 
mont on the billboard, but there is a Ver- 
monty message there. The poster is an 
advertisement for environmental ąuality. 
The inscription says, in Chinese: 

"Protect naturę and together we can 
build a beautiful homeland." 

i 

i The oillage of East Corinth , displayed 
at the Chengdu Airport in China. 

The message: "Protect naturę." 



Plugged-in Sugar Mapie 


W ondering if the sap is 
running at UVM's 
Proctor Mapie 

Research Center in Underhill? 
Thanks to UVM Extension 
Mapie Specialist Tim Wilmot, 
there's an easy way to find 
out: log onto the Center's 
TreeMet site (that's short for 
"tree meteorology") at 
www. uvm.edu/~pm rc/t ree m et 
1.html, where information 
from an array of sensors 
attached to or embedded in a 
79-foot sugar mapie is posted 
in easily understood graphic 
form. 

From the beginning of the 
season — typically at the end 
of February — to its end in 
the middle of April, figures on 
sap flow and pressure as well 
as air, soil and trunk tempera¬ 
turę are automatically up- 
dated every 15 minutes, 
providing a continuous look 
at the progress of the run. 
There's also a Web cam that 
focuses on the center's annual 
sugaring operation. 

Wilmot expresses mi Id 
amusement that the site at- 
tracts visitors at all, sińce he 
was thinking mostly of his 
own convenience when he 
put the tree on-line five years 
ago. "I was collecting the data 
anyway, and that madę it 
much easier to check the 
numbers," he says. "But Tm 
surprised how many hits 
we get. We've had people 
log on from as far away as 
Oklahoma." 

— Jon Yara 
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It's almost perfect 

We've łried, buł słill can'ł get ił ło 
iron, fold and puł away 


chelsea wardrobe shown 
6-drawer in solid birch. Also 
available in 5-drawer 
configuration, several other 
styles and in your choice of six 
north american hardwoods- 
each selected for its strength as 
well as its beauty. 

800 718.8602 or 

www.pompy.com for a 


free catalog 

and showroom locations 





PoMPANOosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 


MADĘ IN V E R M O N T 


make yourself at home 


On the Web @ www.VermontLife.com 




♦ Pony Up! Take a listen to the sounds of Don Fields and his Pony 
Boys (page 68) from the era of Vermont cowboy bands. 

♦Vermont Heroes: Some of our heroes (page 26) have Web sites ; 
follow the links at www.VermontLife.com. 


These and many other interesting 
items and links may be found at 
www.VermontLife.com. Look also 
for the FOR MORĘ labels throughout 
this issue. 


VERMONTg^ 


♦ Morę Wetlands: We offer a list of 
some of Vermont / s most interesting 
wetlands and information on how to 
visit them. (Story, page 44.) 

® ♦ A Word from Ned: Read one of the 

many pungent articles that the late 
Noel Perrin (page 17) wrote about life 
in Vermont. 

♦ 50 Years Ago at the Fairbanks: 

Our 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life 
feature is the Spring 1955 story about 
the Fairbanks 
Museum, a topie we 
also cover in our St. Johnsbury story 
in this issue (page 50). 


POSTBOY 

Purple Loosestrife vs. 

The Beetles 

W ith its showy spike of flowers, 
purple loosestrife could be 
described as a handsome plant. 
But to those familiar with it, it's an 
unwelcome sight — and an inereasing- 
ly common one in wetlands through¬ 
out Vermont, where it forms closely 
packed stands that crowd out native 
species of plants and wildlife. 

But according to Ben Copans, who 
manages the Purple Loosestrife Bio- 
control Program for the State Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Conservation, 
a leaf-eating beetle originally native to 
Germany has the purple invader on 
the defensive in some areas where it 
once had free rein. 

Since 1996, the DEC has been raising 
Galerucella beetles — which feed al¬ 
most exclusively on purple loosestrife — 
in a Waterbury greenhouse and releasing 
them into infested wetlands, with very 
encouraging results. 

"They don't kill the plants/' Copans 
says, "but they do knock them back 
enough to give native vegetation a 
chance to recover." 
















































The program has been so successful 
that Copans has begun enlisting volun- 
teers to raise additional beetles. In late 
March or early April, he will distribute 
about 100 potted loosestrife plants to 
the volunteers, who will later stock each 
of them with a smali number of beetles 
and wrap them in netting to contain the 
fast-growing populations of adults. 

By summer, the resulting beetle 
crop — an estimated 30,000 individual 
insects — will be ready for release to 
the wild, where it will join a similar 
number of Waterbury-bred bugs in 
munching on loosestrife. 

Dena Simmons Receives 
2004 Vermont Student 
Citizen Award 

M iddlebury College senior Dena 
Simmons is this year's recipi- 
ent of the Vermont Student 
Citizen Award 
for her outstand- 
ing worlc cele- 
brating human 
diversity. 

The award, 
presented annu- 
ally by The Ver- 
mont Teddy Bear 
Company, recog- 
nizes exceptional volunteer efforts by 
college students across the State. It 
brings $1,000 to the student, a corporate 
gift of $1,000 to the nonprofit organiza- 
tion at which the student serves, and a 
$1,000 gift to the institution the stu¬ 
dent attends. 

Simmons, a native of Waterbury, Con¬ 
necticut, was honored for her extensive 
work as head mentor of the Foundation 
for Excellent Schools and her creation of 
Middlebury Club, lcnown as MIX, which 
celebrates diversity at that college and 
other Vermont schools. The MIX pro¬ 
gram is now in its third year. 

"From our initial 10 members, we 
now boast 40 college volunteers who go 
out into four schools to lead after-school 
programs about different religions, cul- 
tures, socio-economic status and a vari- 
ety of other differences," Simmons said. 

She was also instrumental in initiat- 
ing a partnership between MIX and the 
Foundation for Excellent Schools, help- 
ing Addison County schools learn about 
diversity in their own communities. 
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Von Bar g en’s Jewelry.n c m^&om 

Fine Diamonds and Jewelry ~ Burlington, Stratton, Springfield, VT 

Hanover, NH 


1 8kt yellow gold and platinum 
men’s and women’s bands 
Starting at $575. 


Ajl_* — 
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Great houses happen by design 

The architects and designers, project managers and craftspeople 
who listen. Expertise, experience and refined building systems. 
Only at Deck House and Acorn. Your house, your way. 


Acorn 


To order our Design Portfolio, please contact us at 800 727-3325 or 
online at WWW.aCOmS.COm 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

32 Places to Visit 

I was planning a trip to Vermont and 
used your "32 Places" [Summer 2004] as 
a guide. Some of the places I was plan¬ 
ning to visit before I read the article, 
others I found were great ideas. I was 
not disappointed by any of the places I 
went to. I have visited your beautiful 
State before — and will continue to do so. 

Maybe morę importantly, I found every 
Vermonter I encountered to be polite, 
positive and just plain nice. Too bad this 
cannot be packaged, like your famous 
mapie syrup, and shipped nationwide! 
Anthony F. Sarcone 
Bel Air, Maryland 

Wind Turbines Are Not Ugly! 

What's with this "not in my back- 
yard" attitude toward wind generators 
[Summer 2004]? We got ourselves into 
this ugly predicament, now we have two 
choices: learn to conserve, i.e., turn off 
all those computers, security lights, get 
rid of the appliances that clutter our 
lives, or live with wind generators 
which, by the way are not ugly! Quite 
the contrary, their gentle rotation is 
graceful and unobtrusive. Certainly bet- 
ter than miles of power pylons marching 
up and down your mountains. And so far 
as wildlife is concerned, far less annoy- 
ing to them than ATVs disrupting their 
habitat. I love Vermont too, even though 
I no longer live there, but I would no 
morę object to seeing wind generators on 
your mountains than I would along the 
Blue Ridge where I now live in Virginia. 
In fact, I would welcome them! 

Martha Cempe 
Raphine, Virginia 

Not from Enosburg Falls! 

I received my Winter 2004-2005 edi- 
tion of Vermont Life yesterday. The 
beautiful photo of Jay Peak taken by 
David A. Juaire was actually taken from 
East Berkshire and not from Enosburg 
Falls as stated. I grew up in East Berk¬ 
shire and have the privilege of driving by 
this spectacular scene almost every day. 
Anita Woodward 
Montgomery Center 

Thanks, Anita. Youre right, and the 
mistake was ours , not the photogra- 
phefs. — Editor 

Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: editors@vtlife.com, fax: 
(802) 828-3366. 
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Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing 
properties of ffesh goat’s milk. 

Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a 
complete linę of soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. 
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Dermatologists often recommend goat’s milk 
products to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

You can enjoy and appreciate 
the soothing results every single day. 
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Staying Home for Sugaring 

ByEMiLY Libby Marshia 
Photographed by Robert Eddy 



Terry Libby holds a sap bucket that records the family's decades of sugaring. With 
him are his son Kenneth and his daughter, Etnily Marshia , author of this article. 


F or many springs, Tve intended 
to tour area sugarhouses and 
gather a patchwork of stories 
and traditions. But this presents 
a problem: Visiting other sugarmakers 
during the rushed days of a good run 
and the long hours of boiling that follow 
would mean missing out on the hap- 
penings in my own family's sugarhouse. 
And I don't think I could stand that. 

Sugarmakers suffer from a uniąue and 
isolating situation. They share a com- 
mon love for the wet, warm days of 
spring and the crisp, frozen nights that 
convince the maples to release liąuid 
treasure from their veins, but they do 
their work alone. 

When they run into each other 
throughout the year, they hash over the 
ąuirks and defining characteristics of 
the past season. But these mapie masters 
rarely share each other's traditions as 
they take place. When the sap runs, the 
action ignites, and there is simply no 
opportunity for visiting others. There is 
work to be done and mapie syrup to be 
madę. Sugarmakers stick to their own 
land, their own trees, their own sugar¬ 
houses. When the sap runs, these be- 
come their universe. 

Many of our best friends, extended 
family and neighbors tap their trees and 
boil their sap each spring just as we do. 
But we rarely visit their sugarhouses 
and see the steam billowing from their 
cupolas and the sparks rising from their 
smokestacks in the night sky. How can 
I possibly visit them to leam their secrets 
or taste their syrup? If I did, it would 
mean missing a cribbage gamę or a nap 
amid the mapie vapor or a chance at the 
first nip of hot-off-the-draw syrup. These 
are the things I just can't miss. 

My initials are scratched into the con- 
crete floor on the northeast side of our 
sugarhouse. I was 5 years old then, and 


this is where we have spent every spring 
I can remember. I remember when my 
father hauled our neighbor's forgotten 
sugar shack over the road on skids and 
madę it our own. It was 1979 and my 
parents had been sugaring in a tiny A- 
frame at the edge of our south woods for 
several years when they decided to make 
their hobby into morę of an operation. 

Our sugarhouse (Libbyland, the sign 
reads) is that same bam-boarded building, 
now with an ell and a woodshed. It sits 
just off the dirt road, almost exactly 
where my great-grandfather, Frank Libby, 
built his just before World War II. Back 
then the Leader Evaporator Company 
toured the hills with a display evapora- 
tor on a horse-drawn sled for local farm- 
ers to view and order their own. He 
bought one and created a first-class set¬ 
up. But with the onset of the war, the bot- 
tom fell out of the syrup market. He sold 
mapie sugar for 10 cents a pound and 
eventually abandoned the whole opera¬ 
tion. No one sugared on our land again 


until 1972 when my parents, Terry and 
Judy Libby, married and began to farm. 

Things in the sugarhouse are a bit morę 
modern now than when I was young. But 
to me, it still speaks of times gone by. 
There is a Cabot Farmer's Co-op sign on 
the wali above our old milk-house sinic. 
Stainless-steel milk pails, which recall 
the days up until 1984 when this was a 
dairy farm, sit on top of milk cans under 
two spigots for drawing off the syrup at 
the tender temperaturę of 219 degrees. 
There are antiąue saws and yokes my 
grandfather used hanging on the walls 
high above the cement floor, which is 
always wet with puddles of condensa- 
tion and runoff from the evaporator. 

My parents kept a sugańng log through 
the years. I often sat on a narrow bench 
between two studs in the wali on the 
backside of the arch (the roaring firebox 
of the evaporator) and pored through the 
notes, receipts and memories kept by my 
parents. That first year without the cows, 
my mom commented in the log how it 
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seemed strange for her not to bc milking 
when my dad was boiling into the 
evening. There were sign-in sheets from 
days with lots of visitors. On thc back of 
one receipt, my father pledged to buy my 
mother a new refrigerator with the earn- 
ings from the next year's syrup crop. 

The jobs for my brothers, Kenneth 
and Paul, and me in the sugarhouse have 
evolved with our ages. We took turns 
trudging up the steep hill behind the 
sugarhouse to the 3,200-gallon storage 
tank. There we leaned over the opening 
and dropped a yardstick on a homemade 
extension into the sap to measure it. 
Bursts of cold air would rush around the 
rig when we slid the woodshed door 
open to refill the wood rack. On enter- 
ing the sugarhouse, the first ąuestion 
we'd always ask was, "How many times 
have you drawn off, Dad?" The answer 
let us know if there was syrup to can, 
wood to gather or sap to measure. 

Sometimes we simply kept Dad com¬ 
pany as he boiled late into the night, doz- 
ing in an old office chair in the corner 
until he needed our help. I took naps 
curled up on that little bench with my feet 
propped up against a milk can. A child- 
hood slumber couldn't be sweeter than 
one breathing in rich, sleepy mapie steam. 

Hours of that mapie vapor drifted by as 
I learned to play cribbage while perched 
on a tippy stool fashioned from a Hood 
milk-can cover and a four-legged tree 
branch. The table was always covered 
with food: a crockpot of homemade baked 
beans, Mom's raised donuts, a case of 
soda, a jar of diii piekłeś. Ketchup, chips, 
eggs to hard-boil in the sap. Dad's favorite 
sugarhouse meal was an arch-grilled hot 
dog wrapped in sourdough bread. 

We had Easter dinners and birthday 
parties in the sugarhouse. We've eaten 
our share of raised doughnuts and sour 
piekłeś to complement the fresh syrup. 
I know the syrup tastes all the sweeter 
to each of us when it rolls across our 
taste buds because we associate the 
memories of the season with its taste. 

The days I brought my classmates there 
in elementary school were among my 
proudest. We'd serve up sugar-on-snow in 
the same large pans that my mother madę 
piekłeś in each summer. If there were a 
risk of the snów melting too early, we'd 
fili a few pans and freeze them. 

The commotion would always sub- 
side for a moment when Dad filled the 
glass sample bottle with fresh syrup and 
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dropped it into the lineup of graded bot- 
tles to determine this batch's grade. He'd 
walk to the southwest-facing window, 
hołd up the grading kit in the natural 
light and stare into the amber-filled glass 
for his answer. Once the grade was set, 
he'd raise the fresh syrup before him, 
grasp the twisted fencing-wire handle 
gently and tip the bottle bacie, passing 
the liąuid gold over his lips lilce deli- 
cate winę. The syrup is hot and thin, 
yet rich and lazy in your throat. It never 
tastes like this again. 

These days we still cook hot dogs on 
the arch and share nips of blackberry 
brandy with visitors. We play cribbage 
and warm our backsides in front of the 
blazing arch. We continue to rearrange 
our lives each spring with the ebb and 
flow of the sap. We hang only buckets 
and we still gather the sap in five-gallon 
plastic pails. And there is still nothing 
colder than a crisp splash of wet sap 
down your front when you are lcnee- 
deep in snów trying to straddle a snow- 
bank from the gathering wagon. 

Now there is a woodstove in the ell to 
keep my children warm as they nap on 
the couch beside it. And with the pitter- 
patter of little rubber boots through sug- 
arhouse puddles, I get a renewed sense of 
wonder as my parents teach another gen- 
eration the traditions of sugaring. We'll 
teach them to respect the trees, cherish 
the syrup and make the sugarhouse our 
home for those few weeks each spring. 

To many visitors, mapie sugaring is 
lilcely to be tied up in commercial sug- 
arhouses, but for those who live it, the 
traditions are uniąuely personal, almost 
indescribable to the outsider. The ones 
I've described here are the memories in- 
grained in the seasons of my family's 
history. They are priceless to me. But 
every family, every sugarhouse creates its 
own traditions; they all share common 
ingredients, but have uniąue recipes. 

So, my tour is on hołd. I can't drive 
down the road knowing that our sugar¬ 
house is filled with activity. If I could just 
get Mother Naturę to work with me, 
the sap would run elsewhere on opposite 
days, and I wouldn't have to miss out at 
home to catch up with everyone else. ^ 


Emily Libby Marshia’s story about the 
annual chicken pie supper at Chelsea’s 
West Hill Methodist Church ran in our 
Autumn 2003 issue. Robert Eddy is chief 
photographer for The Herald of Randolph. 
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Noteci nfalinmciker Thurmond 
Knight carues the neck of a 
violin at his shop in Glover. 


*- 

AT a d e i n V e r m o n t 

The Birth of a Violin 

Thurmond Knight’s Hands Make Wood Sing 


By Ida H. Washington 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


U p in the hills of Glover, Thur¬ 
mond Knight works in a wood- 
heated shop making fine violins, 
violas and cellos used by professional 
musicians and serious amateurs. But 
he has not always been a violinmaker. 
He once lived in Randolph, where he 
was known for many years as Dr. 
Knight, a popular and very busy family 
physician. When not delivering babies, 
he could often be found playing his 
beloved cello. 

The change from doctor to craftsman 
began with the development of a bad 
split in his cello, a problem that led him 
to a summer workshop at the University 
of New Hampshire, where Karl Roy, a 
master violinmaker from Germany, 
taught the art of making and repairing 
stringed instruments. Intrigued by what 
he saw, Knight decided to take the course 
so he could learn how to repair his cello. 
Soon he was fascinated with the making 
of fine instruments. He found that his 
physician's dexterity combined with a 
deep love of musie gave him uniąue 
ąualifications for the work. Every sum¬ 
mer he returned to Roy's workshop; he 
became an assistant and then set out on 
his own. 

Turning away from medicine with its 
unpredictable hours and stresses, Knight 
opened a smali violin-repair business in 
Montpelier, where I met him while 
searching for good violin strings. I had re- 
cently retired from teaching German, 
and he asked if I would translate a book 
by Karl Roy about the 17th century vi- 
olinmaker Jakob Stainer. Stainer's vio- 
lins, prized for their sweet tonę, beauty 
and interesting carved gargoyle heads in 
the place of the usual scroll, are now al- 
most priceless. The translation pro- 
ceeded, and my desire for a violin like 
the ones I was writing about grew. 

Meanwhile, Knight had moved his 
shop to morę spacious ąuarters on an 
old farm in Glover, in the Northeast 
Kingdom. Here he teaches violinmaking 
and repairs and builds instruments for 
which musicians gladly pay thousands of 
dollars. He blends his skills and experi- 
ence with the finest wood he can find — 
the tops of some of his instruments are 
madę from wood sliced from timbers 
morę than a century old that were re- 
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moved from the Windsor-Cornish cov- 
ered bridge when it was restored in the 
late 1980s. 

Convinced of his slcills, I placed an 
order for a violin with a lion's head, like 
one shown in the Stainer biography. 

In December 2000 a letter arrived: 
'Tve been working on your Stainer vio- 
lin — have carved the scroll lion's head 
and she loolcs cute!" Knight wrote. 

This was the beginning of my new yi¬ 
olin, the realization of a long-held dream 
for me and a new venture for Thurmond 
Knight. It was also the beginning of my 
education in the art of violinmaking. 

As a youngster I had been taken to 
see the yiolins at the Smithsonian in 
Washington, D.C., where you can peer 
through a window at the priceless Stradi- 
vari, Guarneri and Stainers. With child- 
ish confidence I had predicted: "Someday 
I'm going to have a violin with a head in- 
stead of a scroll, like those yiolins in 
there." Now, almost 70 years later, my 
yiolin was beginning to take shape, and 
I would be able to follow its construction 
step by step through the magie of e-mail 
and digital photography. 

I had a special reąuest: So many of 
the gargoyle heads loolced sour and cross, 
and I wanted a cheerful face at the end 
of my fingerboard. As an amateur vio- 
linist I am sensitive about the sour notes 
I play and didn't want my own yiolin to 
scold me for them! So, at my reąuest, 
Knight carved a delightful little lioness 
with her tongue stuclc out in a mischie- 
vous grin. 

Due to his other worlc, it was several 
months after that first message before 
worlc on the yiolin continued, but in 
July I received an e-mail from Knight: 
"I sensed you were thinking about 
your yiolin the last couple days, and I 
have been planning the next stage of 
construction.... I had your yiolin in 
my hands several times in the last two 
days — helps me to plan when I have 
my hands on the wood." 

In September, progress began in 
earnest. With the necie and scroll com- 
plete, it was time for the top and back 
plates. Knight e-mailed me September 
12th with before and after pictures and 
said that he had "spent the day con- 
touring the outside of the back and 
scraping it smooth. ,/ The next day, he 
reported: "Got the back completely 
done with the arching today and got a 
good start on the channeling and sinlc- 
ing around the top. Heading back out 


to the shop tonight to get morę done 
on your top. Best to do the worlc in 
shadows at night." 

The next day's e-mail brought a ques- 
tion: "Tomorrow I thin the wood from 
the inside so the plates will be hollow, 
and this tuning of the plates will deter- 
mine the sound ąuality. What do you 
want for sound? Something darlc and a 
little yiolalilce? Bright and cheery? So- 
prano, tenor or baritone voice? Please 
let me lcnow what you are interested in 
and I will graduate [thin] the plates ac- 
cordingly." 

What a choice! However, I remem- 
bered a viola in his shop with a particu- 
larly lovely tonę and suggested that if he 
could reproduce that tonę in a yiolin 
and give me a contralto voice I'd be de- 
lighted. He said a day later that he had 
worlced most of the day graduating the 
plates and tuning them. 

By September 16th, Knight reported: 
"Today I carved the two F-holes and 
then cut and fit and glued in the bass 
bar." The 17th, 18th and 19th were busy 
days, as the yiolin toolc finał shape. The 
body was joined together, the ebony fin¬ 
gerboard carved and fitted to the necie, 
the necie heel and the mortise for the 
necie carved and then glued and clamped 
in place. Knight reported happily at 11:32 
a.m. on September 21st: "The yiolin 
began humming as soon as the necie 
went on! Ym surę she'11 be singing joy- 
fully very soon." 

That evening at 6:45 p.m. came the 
news: "Your lovely yiolin is completed 
in the white [the prevarnish State]. I 
spent the entire day and into this 
evening to complete it. Will begin var- 
nishing first thing in the a.m.... She is 
absolutely beautiful! Can't wait for you 
to see her." 

The yarnishing was a complex, multi- 
layer process that not only imparted 
beautiful color and depth but also 
changed the sound the unvarnished yi¬ 
olin had produced. 

"The yarnish has a lot to do with re- 
fining the tonę," Knight said. "Just set 
up and play a yiolin in the white, then 
yarnish it and you'11 see what the dif- 
ference is. The white yiolin has a morę 
raw, raucous sound, but can still be 
beautiful. The yarnish tones it down a 
little bit and gives it a different ąuality 
of sound that is difficult to put into 
mere words." 

On October 2nd, we were almost 
done. I receiyed this e-mail: "I have fin- 




Ida Washington at korne in 
Weybridge with the violin 
Thurmond Knight madę for her. 
Above, her yiolin, and, below; 
its caryed lion's head. As he built 
the instrument, Knight 
kept Washington 
informed ofhis 
progress, from 
beginning to end, 
via e-mail. 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


ished all the varnish coats and got a 
very good day in of polishing down to 
smooth everything and give the var- 
nish depth. Your little lady is looking 
beautiful if I may say so. My appren- 
tices have been tripping over each other 
to hołd and admire her." 

Friday, October 5th, I got a finał ec- 
static notę: "She sang her first song at 
7:15 last night, and has been singing in- 
termittently today, depending on when 
I had time to play her. She is fuli throated 
to say the least! A gorgeous tonę.... It 
was love at first notę! Can't wait for you 
to play her." 

By the hands of this doctor-turned- 
yiolinmaker another beautiful violin had 
been kmngly brought into the world. 

Several days later I madę the three- 
hour drive from Weybridge to Glover to 
meet my violin. Snów lay around the 
workshop as we drove up, but inside in- 
struments in various stages of manu- 
facture and repair filled the room, and it 
was warm and comfortable. My violin 
was even morę lovely than its pictures. 
Drawing my bow across the strings con- 
vinced me that our relationship was 
going to be a very satisfying one. 

The instructions from Knight, like 
those to a mother bringing a new baby 
home from the hospital, were to spend 
as much time with her as I could. This 
would ensure her best development. A 
technical reason lay behind this advice, 
for as the violin matured and aged, her 
wood fibers would be loosened and 
shaped with the vibrations of her sound 
until her tonę grew richer, fuller and 
even morę beautiful than at first. 

It was easy advice to follow, for in the 
weeks and months sińce I brought her 
home, my lioness-headed violin has 
given me ever greater pleasure. Her beau¬ 
tiful voice is often lifted in song, and it 
is rapidly maturing into a rich and mov- 
ing contralto that carries its warmth 
from the deepest up to the highest notes. 
She is indeed a rare treasure. ^ 


Ida H. Washington lives and plays her vio- 
lin in Weybridge. fon Gilbert Fox lives in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 

r fi O M| flot' p hotos °f the making of 
I U U IVIU M L- Ida Washington^ violin are 
at www.VermontLife.com as are 
links to Thurmond Knight's Web site, 
www.violinviolacello.com. For morę 
about Knight's work: (802) 525-3386. 
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Our salute to Captain Norton, Bennington’s 
first potter: 18 th century flower pots faithfully 
reproduced by Bennington Potters. $59 + s&h. 

2 pot set: #6 Norton Dorset (6 M Dia.) 

#2 New Albany Whipstock (3"Dia.) 
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* bennington potters 
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FREE catalog! 020305 
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Al ilestones 


Farewell, Noel Perrin 

By Tom Slayton 



B y profession, Noel Perrin 
was an English professor, a 
scholar and a writer. But by 
choice, he was a farmer. 

He loved farming — and he 
loved his 85-acre farm in Thet- 
ford Center morę than anything. 

He lived there for 41 years, and 
wrote about that farm, his neigh- 
bors and an ever-changing Ver- 
mont as well as anyone ever has. 

Perrin died in November at 77 
after an extended struggle with 
Parkinson^ disease. I'm going to 
miss him and so will Vermont. 

Although he wasn't born here, 

Ned — the name he went by 
among his friends — knew this 
State from the inside out. He 
learned about it by doing farm 
worlc with his neighbors, tending 
animals, caring for the land and 
getting involved in the everyday 
life of his town. 

Because he knew Vermont so 
well, he wrote about it with wit, 
accuracy and affection. He began 
writing for Vermont Life in the mid- 
1960s and for many years contributed a 
column called "Part-time Farmer." His 
last Vermont Life contribution — one of 
nearly 30 he wrote for the magazine in 
five decades — was published in our Au- 
tumn 2003 issue. Appropriately enough, 
it was an essay on saving Vermont barns. 

He was a master essayist and wrote 
forcefully, directly and often with wry 
humor about a broad spectrum of rural 
life. His subjects ranged from the mean- 
ing of the long silences in Vermont con- 
versations to the many tasks one can 
perform in the woods with a peavey. 

Eventually, those essays filled morę 
than five books. 

Vermont, Perrin wrote, "is the last 
stand of tearns of horses that drag tanks 
of mapie sap through the frosty snów... 
it is the last stand of dirt roads that peo- 
ple really live on and covered bridges 
that really bear traffic." 


Thetford Center writer and professor Noel 

Perrin with cows in his newly fenced 
pasture on Bill Hill in the 1970s. 

He worried that Vermont might 
wind up like "central New Jersey with 
hills" — morę a play State than a real 
working State. But Ned was an opti- 
mist and believed that Vermont would 
stay solid and authentic — as long as 
there were solid, authentic people here 
to worlc the fields and forests. 

One of his best friends was his neigh- 
bor Floyd Dexter, a farmer who worlced 
hard into his 80s and hayed several fields 
around The tf ord just to lceep them open. 
Ned said he leamed almost everything he 
knew about farming from Floyd Dexter, 
and when Dexter died a few years ago, 
Ned wrote a heartfelt letter to the local 
paper in which he said: "As long as there 
are a few thousand people like Floyd in- 
cluded in the state's half-million, I think 
Vermont's futurę is safe." 


Perrin was lean and energetic 
and witty, characteristics that lent 
a puckish, humorous ąuality to 
both his talk and his writing. He 
had a capacity for long hours of 
hard, physical worlc and he was 
proud of the fact that he built his 
sugarhouse himself, using recy- 
cled lumber, proud that he once 
produced 57 gallons of mapie 
syrup in a season and proudest of 
all that his farm produced some 
food and some fuel every year. 

He was an excellent teacher. 
He taught English and environ- 
mental studies at Dartmouth 
and sometimes toolc students up 
to his farm so they could experi- 
ence poet Robert Frost's rural 
world firsthand. 

When Parkinson^ disease had 
| almost completely sapped his 
I strength and he was headed for 
£ the hospital, he wrote a touching 
% essay entitled "Farewell to a Thet- 
5 ford Farm." "I love every acre," 
he said. 

That was last summer when he had to 
leave his home to enter the hospital. 
But when it became obvious that the 
end was near, Ned went back to the 
farm. He died there November 21. 

In another essay, he wrote about 
fencing in 18 acres of his property that 
included a perky little hill with a nice 
view called Bill Hill. Because he fenced 
it, Perrin was able to pasture cattle 
there. The cattle ate the burgeoning 
weeds, shrubs and undergrowth and 
kept the hill mowed. He also had the 
land conserved through the Upper Val- 
ley Land Trust, and there's a public 
trail to the top. 

And so, for the next half-century, Perrin 
later wrote, at least one hill in Thetford 
Center will be grassy and green and open. 

"There will be cows against the sky- 
line, and there will be four new stone 
walls visible," he noted. "It will be no 
bad legacy." ^ 
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T a b l e Talk 

Order Up a Springfield Combo: 

An OkbFashioned Diner with Its Own Corvette Museum 

By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



S ome things naturally go together: 
bacon and eggs, pancakes and 
syrup, maybe even liver and 
onions. Ali can be had at the Spring¬ 
field Royal Diner, but the diner also 
dishes up a combination not found on 
any menu: Parked behind the authen- 
tic 1950s Mahony Diner is the Preci- 
sion Valley Corvette Museum, a 
gearhead's shrine to the legendary 
sports car. 


These two American icons make for a 
one-of-a-kind roadside attraction that's 
as retro as Hula Hoops and the diner's 
daily Blue Platę Specials. 

The diner/Corvette museum sits off 
Route 106 West (River Street), a rural, 
two-lane highway running along the 
Black River a few miles from down- 
town Springfield. Matthew Alldredge, 
one of the owners, is unbothered by 
the fact that his personal collection of 



















































Richard Emerson, left, and Norm Gas- 
sett socialize while enjoying breakfast 
at the Springfield Royal Diner. 


high-performance Corvettes — the 
newer editions have a top speed of 188 
mph — is nowhere near the fast track. 

Alldredge, 44, had planned on build- 
ing a pole barn to shelter most of the 
10 Corvettes he's accumulated over 
the past eight years, including a mint- 
condition '55 Gypsy Red convertible 
with a pair of fuzzy dice hanging 
campily from the rearview mirror. In- 
stead, Alldredge's Corvettes found an 
unlikely home inside the vinyl-sided 
ranch that used to be a State Natural 
Resources Agency office. When he Hrst 
saw the 5,600-sąuare-foot space it 
looked lilce Dilbertville — crammed 
with office cubicles — but the checlc- 
ered-flag black-and-white tile floor and 
exposed heating and air conditioning 
ducts fueled his imagination. 

"As it started coming together," All¬ 
dredge says, "I thought to myself, 'We 
lilce these cars. It's a shame that other 
people really can't enjoy these cars too. 
So maybe we'll let people just come in 
and loolc at them.' " 

Thus was born the Precision Valley 
Corvette Museum — a name that pays 
homage to Springfield^ pre-eminence 
in the machinę tool industry well into 
the 20th century. Admission is free, al- 
though donations are accepted. 

Alldredge had experience in the 
restaurant business, but the diner was 
an afterthought. "Cars were going to 
be eye candy," he jolces, explaining the 
rationale, "but, then, the food was go¬ 
ing to be how we were going to cover 
the admission." The Springfield Royal 
Diner opened in May 2003, a year and 
a half after the Precision Valley 
Corvette Museum. 

That '55 Corvette madę the circa 1955 
Mahony Diner an obvious choice. All¬ 
dredge and his business partners — his 
best friend Roger Cawvey, 45, and Ro- 
manian-born Laurentiu Traineanu, 50, 
both of Perkinsville — purchased the 
diner for $22,000 from the American 
Diner Museum in Lincoln, Rhode Is- 
land, and had it trailered up from 
Kingston, New York. 

Relocating the 16-by-48-foot stainless 
Steel behemoth, originally named the 
Royal Diner, from Route 28 in Kingston, 
where it sat for 40 years, became local 
front-page news and a five-day ordeal 


when a snowstorm detained the diner- 
carrying flatbed at the State linę. 

Springfield resident Norm Gassett, 
78, ate in the diner when it was in 
Kingston, bacie when he traveled 
throughout the Northeast servicing the 
electronic Controls of ski lifts. Today, 
he's enjoying retirement, sipping coffee 
and having the usual: soft eggs, sunny 
side up, half a helping of hash browns, 
and toast. 

"They cater to you," Gassett says. 

"We spoił him!" corrects the waitress, 
Debbie Putnam of Springfield, as she 
swishes by with a coffeepot in her hand. 

Regulars like Gassett have their 
names on gigantic mugs that feature the 
diner's logo, a cockeyed gold crown over 
the S in the words Springfield Royal 
Diner. He talces his free coffee refill to go, 
in a stainless Steel thermos. 

"These are the same stools; this is the 
same counter. You can see the wear spots," 
Gassett says, lovingly caressing the 
cracked, brown edges of the millcy white 
Formica countertop worn from years of 
elbow rubbing. 'Tm comfortable here." 

Indeed, virtually nothing's changed. 
The diner, which serves approximately 
250 meals a day, contains not only the 
original stools and lunch counter, but ta- 
bles, booths, back bar and other parts. 
The kitchen and restrooms are new, 
along with an underutilized drive- 



Waitress Debbie Putnam with the two- 
plate Logger Breakfast and diner owtt- 
ers, from left, Roger Cawvey, Matt 
Alldredge and Laurentiu Traineanu. 


through and seasonal ice-cream stand. 
The so-called sidecar — the connector to 
the Corvette museum — enlarged the 
seating capacity from 66 to 80. 

Buying the diner madę morę sense 
than it might seem. Alldredge and 
(Continued on page 23) 



Coruette Museum curator Roberto Rodriguez and the 1955 'Vette. 
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M©toir Emm 


76 Deluxe Rooms & Suites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and downtown. Central to ski 
areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • Fax: 802-447-3889 


www.theparadisemotorinn.com 


i_ 

Southern Vermo\t: 


ARLINGTON 

ArlingtoiTs West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 
mountainside acres overlooking the famous Bat- 
tenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or visit with our Ha¬ 
rnaś. Full-service country inn with scenie views 
and fine country dining surrounded by a com- 
fortable ambiance where the “warmth extends 
beyond the fireplace." Dinner and brunch reser- 
vations reąuired. "Weddings our Specialty.’ - Hand- 
icapped Accessible. Carlson Family, Innkeepers. 
Route 313, Arlington, (802) 375-6516, 
www.westmountaininn.com. 
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Kichy Cows 
and Kittensl 
Fun on the fainn! 
Countiy cooking 
at its hest. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



c Ihe £Middlebury c lnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 




VERMONT VACATIONS 
Classic Farmhouse Rentals 
Centrally locatedfor the best 
Vennont has to ojjer! 

Now Available to Rent 


B 

0TQ 


2, 3, 4 Bedroom Homes 




In Rochester s Beautiful North Hollow 

802 . 767.4252 


j 
i I 
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• Reunions ‘Weekend Getaway ‘Weddings 



BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. Offeiing 76 rooms and suites. 
Cable TV, data poiis. Some include private bal- < 
conies or patios. others offer relaxing jacuzzis and 
saunas. Neaiby to downtown shops and restaurants. 
theater and every attraction in Southwestern Yer- 
mont. Family-owned and operated for over 30 i 
years. 141 W. Main St.. Bennington, VT 05201, ] 
(802) 442-8351,. 

www. theparadisemotorinn.com . 

BROWN S VTLLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. For a memorable 
family ski vacation. 100% slopeside accommoda- | 
tions, renowned childrens programs, entertain- 
ment for the entire family. 1,800 ft. vertical rise j 
with diverse terrain for all ability levels, terrain 
park, cross-country and snowshoe trails. tubing 
hill, sports & fitness center with heated pool, mul- 
tiple restaurants, 95% snowmaking coverage, high 
speed quad - no waiting lines. Conveniently located 
6 miles off 1-91. (800) 243-0011. 
www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 69.) 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort MoteL Yisit our 20 acre get¬ 
away, in town location and convenient to outlet 
shopping. After skiing Stratton or Bromley, enjoy ! 
our indoor pool/exercise room or hot tub/sauna. 
Dinę at “Ye Olde Tavern" adjacent. All rooms have 
refrigerators. Choose two double, connecting, king- 
bedded rooms or try our new luxurious > 
suites,.. .fireplace, bubblingJacuzzi, and beautiful 
views of snów covered mountains. Light Conti¬ 
nental breakfast available. US 7A North. Manches¬ 
ter Ctr., VT 05255, (802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245, 
www.palmerhouse.com. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Roman- 
tic 21-room countiy 7 inn offers luxurious rooms 
and suites with fireplaces (some with 2), Jacuzzi 
tubs, porches and stunning mountain views in 
Southern Vermont ; s historie Manchester Village. 
Walk to The Equinox Resort for four-season aaiv- 
ities, golf and spa sen ices. Shopping, hiking. the¬ 
ater, restaurants, arts, culture nearby. Fine dining 
with a first-class winę list. Seasonal packages. 39 
West Road, Manchester. VT 05254, (800) 822-2331. 
www.reluctantpanther.com, 

(See ou r ad on page 11.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a countiy road. 

“... the kind of placeyou go when you want to re- 
treatfrom the world. "Elegant countiy 7 inn on 160 
acres in Southern Yennont with 21 luxurious guest 
rooms/suites. Breathtaking views. award-winning 
dining, hiking snowshoe trails. Seasonal packages. 
Smali country weddings. Dedicated conference 
center. (800) 944-4080 or (802) 874-4080, 
www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 25 ) 



Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a se- 
cluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 lake- 
side cottages, most with fireplaces, and two main 
guest houses. Golf, tennis. water sports and a great 
childrens program. Open May through October. 
Basin Harbor Club. 4800 Basin Harbor Road. Yer- 
gennes. YT 05491, (800) 622-4000, 
www.basinharbor.com. 
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KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set arnidst 
spectacular mountains on 345 acres, overlooking 
a pristine lakę, 11 rniles from Killington. this four- 
season resort offers “breathtaking views”, unpar- 
allelecl dining and endless outdoor activities for 
everyone including horseback riding, 85 km of 
cross-country skiing and snowshoeing, and horse- 
drawn sleigh rides. 33 luxnrious lodge rooms, 5 
cabins. Seasonal packages. 195 Mountain Top 
Road, Chittenden. VT 05737. (800) 445-2100, 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 63) 

MIDDLEBURY 

Courtyard by Marriott. The area ? s newest hotel 
abounds in New England Charm; this uniąue 89- 
room property offers a selection of luxurious 
rooms, sonie with fireplaces and Whirlpool baths. 
After a fuli day of enjoying Vermont, relax in our 
indoor heated pool or hot tub. Fuli breakfast served 
daily. Special packages available. Marriott Rewards 
and AAA approved. 309 Court Street, Historie 
Route 7, Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7600, 
(800) 388-7775.www.middleburycourtyard.com. 
The Heart of Vermont Lodging Association. A 
collection of morę than 40 of the finest lodging es- 
tablishments — elegant countiy inns, charming 
bed-and-breakfasts, lakeside cottages — all within 
the greater Middlebury region of Vermont. Enjoy 
the best the Champlain Valley and Green Moun¬ 
tains have to offer. Visit our web site or write for a 
brochure. PO Box 711, Middlebury, VT 05753, 
www.vermontinns.com. 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restorecl 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting Mid¬ 
dlebury Green, now an elegantly comfortable 
eleven-room inn. Private baths, and eveiy other 
modern amenity presented in the charm of the 
early nineteenth century. Delicious Continental 
breakfast served to guest rooms. Outstanding, 
pampering service in a distinctive setting. 71 South 
Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, 
(888) 244-7512, www.InnontheGreen.com. 
The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively col¬ 
lege town. Offering 177 years of Vermont hospi- 
tality and superb New England farę. 75 restored 
rooms, private batlis. Walking distance to museums 
and fine shops and close to Middlebury College 
Golf Course. Member of Historie Hotels of Amer¬ 
ica, AAA ♦♦♦ On The Greens, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (800) 842-4666, (802) 388-4961, 
www.middleburyinn.com. 

MONTPELDER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont's premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immaculate 
accommodations with a high standard of hospi- 
tality andcomfort. OurJ. MorgansSteakhouse is 
a “must stop" for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday 
brunch. 100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
evervthing and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous Amer¬ 
ican food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in-house 
beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood. specialty 
pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. "A must stop on ourtnps through 
Montpelier "— Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222. 100 
State Street. Montpelier, VT 05602. 



“Local ingredients used in absolutely 
exquisite ways.” —FodoCs 


IN N O V AT IVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802 - 877-3413 

WWW.CHRISTOPHESONTHEGREEN.COM 



Doardroom (S 5 Conference 
Space for 50 

‘T ree Jiigfi-Speed Internet 


COURTYARD 

_ ® 


Suites witR Wfiirlpools &> 
‘Tireplaces 

Indoor c .Fool 6® Jfot r Tub 
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309 Court Si Middlebunj, VT 800-388 ~ILL 5 www.middlebunjc»urtijard.cxun 



a slice of heaven on Lakę Champlain 


Stunning scenery, charming accommodations, 
exceptional dining, championship golf course, 
extensive children ł s activities and extraordinary value. 


d 

BASIN HARBOR CLUB 


Basin Harbor Club. 

A short drive in Netu England, 
a short flight from anywhere. 


HISTORIC HOTELS 


AM MU CA 



NATIONAL TRUST 


On Lakę Champlain, Yermont 


For Information and Reservations 
800.622.4000 

email: info@basinharbor.com 
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Tfie 1897 
\ergennes 
Opera J-Couse 


Special Occasions 
Deserve a 
Special Place 



An elegant setting for 
your wedding ceremony, 
reception or special event. 



OPERA HOUSE 


Cali 802 877-6737 or Online at 
www.VergennesOperaHouse.org 


• FAMILY OPERATED WORKING FARM 



Stay In Historie Farm House [ 

Private Quarters & Bath 

6248 VT. RT. 116 
Starksboro, VT 05487 
russellfarm@gmavt.net 802-453-2077 [ 


* COME MARLE SUGAR WITH US! • 


the INN at East Burkę, VT 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM 





Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowe’s Intimate Resort 
1-800-367-6873 

www.stowevtusa.com • Stowe, VT 05672 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

gr 125 Rooms - Indoor Pool 

Sauna - Hot Tub 

F° r Breakfast! For Lunch! 

■ For Dinner! Ovemight! Or Lortger! 

c Ihe c Williams ^nn 


Resewations: 1.800.828.0133 

Special stay p/ans a va i labie for our 
New Year ’s celebration. Join us! 


On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - www.williamsinn.com 


ROCHESTER 

Classic Farmhouse Rentals. \s a child my par 
ents rented a Vermont farmhouse for our family 
vacations. Looking back on those times I realize 
they were very special.. .back roads, country life 
and fresh air! Vermont Farmhouses available for 
weekend getaways to month-long \ acations and 
lifelong memories. Centrally located in Rochester s 
beautiful North Hollow. (802) 767-4252. 
vertmont @sover. net. 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens. apple pie, 
fresh-baked bread! Snowshoe, ski, snowmobile 
from the farm, catch a falling star or a drop of 
mapie syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodg- 
ing in our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent 
meals. Experience Real Vermont! Bob and Beth 
Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd.. Rochester, \T 05767, 
(802) 767-3926, www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

STARKSBORO 

Russell Family Farm. Established 1800. Expe- 
rience a working farm. Family operated, with 
cows, horses and mapie sugaring operation on the 
farm. Stay in the historie 1800 farmhouse with pri- 
vate ąuarters and private bath. or stay in our post 
and beam cabin overlooking the farmstead. the 
Green Mountains, and the Adirondacks. Keeping 
family in farming. 6248 Vt. Rt. 116, Starksboro, VT 
05487, (802) 453-2077, russellfarm@gmavt.net. 

VERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green. One of New Eng- 
lands finest restaurants serving innovative French 
cuisine sińce 1995. Seasonal menus featuring 
local organically-grown produce and meats. Fish 
fedexed daily from NYC. A dining experience not 
to be missed. Intimate, upscale, yet unpretentious. 
Vegetarians welcome. Senring dinner 5:30-9:30 
p.m. Tuesday-Saturday. Winter hours: 
Thursday-Saturday, November-April 
(closed January). (802) 877-3413, 
www.christophesonthegreen.com. 
Vergennes Opera House. An historie 1897 land- 
mark. the beautifully restored Vergennes Opera 
House, offers a uniąuely elegant setting for your 
special event. Situated in lovely downtown Ver- 
gennes, Vermont’s oldest city, the opera house 
provides a delightful venue for socializing, musie 
and dancing. Just fifteen minutes north of Mid- 
dlebury, and thirty minutes south of Burlington, 
Vergennes is situated at the heart of the pictur- 
esque Champlain Yalley. Main St., Vergennes. 
(802) 877-6737, 

www.vergennesoperahouse.org 



Northern Yermont: 


EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. Magie al spień- 
did. ”Selected as an Editors' Pick by Yankee and 
one of "thirty great inns" by Trcwel & Leisure. Un- 
wind on 440-acre historie farm estate. laced with 
miles of spectacular walking and mountain biking 
trails. Fine dining, horse-drawn wagon rides. 
perennial flower and heiiT gardens. Seasonal pack- 
ages; 3 hours from Boston. East BurkeAT. (800) 
572-4509 or (802) 626-9924, 
www.innmtnview.com. 
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JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
I hundred-acre wocxl. The large house, filled with En- 
I ropean and American antiques, is surrounded by 
I perennial gardens. The woods are fuli oftrails and 
I there are friendly house and barn animals. Rates are 
I $75-$85 single, $85495 double. Fuli breakfast. Mar- 
I iot Huessy, P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465, 
I (802) 899-4694, www.homeplacebandb.com. 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant re- 

I stored 1886 Queen Annę Victorian, in a beautiful 
historie Vennont village. Ninę rooms, private baths. 
Fuli Vermont Breakfast. Perfect for Vermont leisure 
and business travel; smali conferences, retreats 
and events. Across from the Shelburne Museum; 
Shelburne Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear close 
by. Airport and Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones, 
TV. Amex/MCAdsa. 5347 Shelburne Road, Shel¬ 
burne, VT 05482, (802) 985-2800, (877) 808-1834, 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 

STOWE/WATERBIJRY 
Butternut Inn. A Bed and Breakfast gem. Ro- 
mantic riverside setting with breathtaking moun- 
tain views. An original Stowe inn. Pine walls, plush 
couches, crackling fireplaces, intimate friendly at- 
mosphere! Intense ambience, privacy. Ninę acres, 
pool, hot tub, 9 common living rooms, billiarcl 
table. Near recreational path, Stowe trolley access. 
Located between Main Street and Stowe Mountain 
Resort. (800) 3 BUTTFR, (802) 253-4277, 
www.butternutinnvt.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort Stowe s Intimate Re¬ 
sort welcomes you to seven snowy acres with 
lovely views — creating the perfect environment 
for a winter vacation. Excellence in service, hos- 
pitality and accommodations. Designer-decorated 
rooms are stylish with special touches and condo- 
suites have fireplaces and two-person Jacuzzis. 
Award-winning “Aqua-Centre” with indoor pool, 
grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym. Outdoor 
MoonSpa under the pines. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT, 
(8(X)) 367-6873, www.mountainroadresort.com. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor Bed & Breakfast. Once upon a 
time in the Northeast Kingdom there was a charm- 
ing Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, 
enchanting all who entered with Fabulous Views, 
Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast and 
a Royal Tea. Memories of this fairytale encounter 
will never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, 
VT, (802) 525-9591, www.maple-manor.com. 


Nearby: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of l l.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. Old-fashioned 
New England hospitality at a college town inn fea- 
turing 125 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, hot tub, 
restaurant, tavern with entertainment weekends. 
Sunday brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect stop 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. 
(800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 
www.williamsinn.com. 


www.VermontLife.com 




TABLE TALK 

(Continued from page 19) 

Cawvey managed several Waffle Houses 
together as teenagers morę than 25 years 
ago in Illinois, where they first cooked 
up dreams of being restaurateurs. "We 
had the fever that we were going to have 
a restaurant," says Alldredge, who met 
his wife of 23 years, Cynthia, at a pan- 
cake house where she was a hostess 
and he a lowly dishwasher. "We talked 
about it for years, and years, and years, 
and years." 

But in malcing what's old new again, 
the businessmen left some things well 
enough alone. The padded stools, the 
color of bubble gum, swivel morę than 
Elvis's hips, and broken springs in some 
of the lumpy booth seats squeak like a 
car door in need of WD-40. The menu 
board — like the marąuee from a shut- 
tered movie house — hasn't been relet- 
tered sińce 1961. 

But when the diner was built, the 
last of the Mahony diners, it was an 
upscale model. 

"These were going to be the Cadillacs 
of diners," says Alldredge. "These were 
going to be the best best of the best." 

In addition to the diner and Corvette 
museum, Alldredge and his partners 
have other joint business ventures, in- 
cluding Precision Valley Communica¬ 
tions Corp., a broad-band engineering 
company a quarter-mile down the road; 
two real-estate holding companies,- and 
Radio Shack franchises in Springfield 
and nearby Bellows Falls. 

"I see the '50s as sock hops and poo- 
dle skirts and everything nice," he says, 
summing up his view of those halcyon 
days. "Muscle cars were very much a 
part of the '50s and drive-in theaters and 
diners. It all just lcind of goes together." 

"Maybe Pm striving for a simpler 
time, pre-computers," he muses. "I've 
madę a lot of money on computers, yet 
I hate computers." 

There are a couple of things that make 
a diner a diner: one, breakfast is served 
all day, and two, the food is just like 
Mom used to make. Not to mention 
portions that leave no room for seconds. 

Customers crave the meat-and- 
potatoes, stick-to-your-ribs American 
farę like the Springfield Royal Diner's 
chipped beef on toast ($4.95), shep- 
herd's pie ($5.95), or ever popular old- 
fashioned meatloaf, real mashed 
potatoes and homemade gravy ($8.95). 
But forget ordering either a Coke or 
Pepsi — the diner's "Flavor of the '50s" 



sol taate socki 



Life's too short 
matching socks 


Mismatched with care in Verinont 



Soft Merino Wool Socks 

Machinę washable & dryable $2i7pair*s/H 

26 Alger Brook Rd., So. Strafford, VT 05070 
802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 



Enjoy Radiant 

Soapstone Warmth 


5 Reasons Soapstone is Better! 

• Soapstone holds twice as much heat as metal. 

• Soapstone heat is steady, even and comfortable. 

• Soapstone has a proven record of durability. 

• It has beautiful color, texture and marbling. 

• Variations in the stone make each stove unique. 
Plus, no power is required, so you can enjoy 
radiant warmth regardless of the weather! 


Name_ 

Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 


Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc 
66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 2155, West Lebanon, NH 03784 

www.woodstove.com 


1 - 888 - 664-8188 
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TABLE TALK 




Knead a little R &: R? 

^ ^Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 






Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 

The Baker s Storę 

mm 

Norwich, Yermont . 802.649.3361 . www.bakerscatalogue.com 
Storę and bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 9 to 4 
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'We can always be together 
in this beautiflil place. 

We love the certainty 
of a life care community.” 

■ Robert & Polly Middleton 


Vermont’s Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 


200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
www.wakerobin.com 


For morę information or to visit. 
cali 1-802-264-5100. 


Equal Housing 
Opportunity 


soda bar features forgotten favorites 
like Royal Crown Cola, Stewart's Root 
Beer and Grapę Nehi. Malts, ice-cream 
sodas and banana splits can be shared 
by sweethearts using two straws or 
two spoons. 

"A lot of people come in because they 
like to see the same old face," says Put- 
nam, 49, a self-described waitress for 
life. "We all joke and fool with all of 
them that we know." 

A reproduction Wurlitzer jukebox en- 
cased in a horseshoe of pink and yellow 
neon plays CDs, not vinyl, but yester- 
day's hits like "Blue Suede Shoes" and 
"Be-Bop-a-Lula" sound the same to din- 
ers downing their food or lingering over 
a cup of coffee. 

The diner sponsors summer cruise 
nights — sometimes causing gridlock in 
the parking lot with as many as 110 
Corvettes — and sock hops, a winter 
cabin-fever antidote, after the new year but 
before the sap runs. In addition, Alldredge, 
past president of the Springfield Regional 
Chamber of Commerce, and his wife un- 
derwrite the town's annual fireworks dis¬ 
play by raffling off a new Corvette. 

The Precision Valley Corvette Mu- 
seum — a gleaming testament to 
chrome polish — features examples 
from all six generations, or body types, 
of Corvettes and is crammed with au- 
tomotive memorabilia and "petro- 
liana" — artifacts relating to petrol or 
gasoline, like the life-sized, neon-red 
replica of MobiPs Pegasus. 

Alldredge's $400,000 Corvette collec- 
tion ranges from the '55 Gypsy Red con- 
vertible to a '71 Brands Hatch Green 
coupe (the color takes its name from a 
British race track) that is displayed with 
its body suspended above the exposed 
chassis, and a 405-horsepower '02 Elec¬ 
tron Blue Z06 that goes from 0 to 60 in 
four seconds, the ąuickest Corvette ever 
madę. Alldredge knows these cars from 
headlight to taillight — their standard 
features, after-market options, perform¬ 
ance ratings, and designer colors. "I 
know their mothers' maiden nanieś," 
he deadpans. 

"In a Corvette, you feel everything," 
says Alldredge, whose everyday vehicle 
is a blue '03 Chevy Silverado truck. "You 
are so in touch because, you know, 
you're like six inches off the ground at 
all times. So you really have a better 
feel for the road." 

The museum meticulously recreates 
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the feel of a 1955 Chevrolet dealership, 
with visitors entering the mock new-car 
showroom and, moving clockwise, the 
open area with the salesmen's desks, parts 
department, service department and the 
“OK Used Cars" lot out bacie. There's 
also a full-scale replica of a Texaco filling 
station from the same era. (As if the 
Corvettes weren't enough, a nifty gift 
shop stocked with souvenirs, lilce die- 
cast model cars and reproduction Street 
signs, completes the trip back to the '50s.) 

Car enthusiasts often boast to mu- 
seum manager Roberto Rodriguez that 
they have seen, or lcnow the where- 
abouts of, a '53 Corvette — though 
only 300 were madę that first year. 
They also reminisce about having once 
owned a '67 Sting Ray with a 427-cubic- 
inch “big- błock" V8 engine, one of the 
most sought after and collectible 
Corvettes, designed by chief engineer 
Zora Arkus-Duntov. 

Another day at the office, for Ro¬ 
driguez, might mean firing up a mu- 
seum car and hitting Vermont's back 
roads with a ąueue of spiffed-up 
Corvettes in tow. “This is real sports 
car country," the 58-year-old Windsor 
resident says, noting the accelerating in- 
terest from Corvette clubs in his follow- 
the-leader driving tours with stops at 
antiąue Stores, historical sites or other 
areas of local interest. “The roads are 
wonderful. Even at 50 mph — the posted 
speed limit — they're twisty enough 
that the drives can be a lot of fun for a 
sports car, especiaily when you down- 
shift and you're cornering." 

Two of the Corvettes on display are 
red. Two of the them that aren't — a '64 
Satin Silver coupe and an '88 limited- 
edition, Anniversary White Callaway — 
have vanity plates that read ITSRED and 
ITSRED2. “In my mind, all Corvettes 
are red ... and what that really means is 
that all Corvettes are red-blooded Amer¬ 
ican machines," says Alldredge. <&> 
• 

For morę information on the Spring- 
field Royal Diner and Precision Valley 
Corvette Museum, tel. (802) 886-1400; 
e-mail: vette@vermontel.net; or visit 
www.springfieldroyaldiner.com or 
www.vettepassion.com. 


Stacey Chase, a writer living in Maine, is 
the proud daughter of a retired Chevrolet 
salesman. fon Gilbert Fox lives in Hanovei, 
New Hanipshire. 



Elegant fireplaced rooms and luxury suites, 
award-winning dining, massage, hiking trails 
on 160 acres in Southern Vermont. 
Seasonal packages. Smali country weddings. 

Avw\ł'. w i n cl h a lilii i 11. c o ni „ 800-944-4080 
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HAULS LIKE A 
DUMP TRUCK 


IT HANDLES WITH EASE! 

We invite you to try out the 
DR® POWERWAGON’“ - the heavy-duty, easy- 
handling, powered hauler for your yard, barn, 
woodlot or garden - for 6 months RISK-FREE! 

• HAUL up to 800 lbs...up or down hills, 
over rough, even soft, wet ground! 

• UNLOAD it like a dump truck without 
shoveling or tedious hand labor. 

• ENJOY the easy handling of 4-speeds, 
Power Reverse, Electric-Starting, and 
Zero-Radius-Turning! 

T 0LL-F RE E f 1 877-285-1749 

YES, please send me FREE details ofthe DR® 
POWERWAGON “ including how I can try one out for 
6-months RISK-FREE! 


Name_ 


Address 


& WHY STRUCCLE? 


City 


State_ZIP 



Hauling heavy loads 
unassisted can strain 
your arms and back! 


Email_._ 

COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept. 50096X 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.drpowerwagon.com 
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By Susan Keese and 
Melissa Pasanen 
$ 

Photographed by 

Keyin Bubriski 


T HERE’S NO DENYING that Ven 
mont is changing, and that 
many of the cares and com 
cems of the larger world are 
reflected here. But Vermonters seem 
somehow able to stay themselves, even 
in the midst of change. Whether they 
were born here or madę a conscious 
choice to live in Vermont, they seem 
committed to taking care of naturę, their 
hometowns and each other. 

Our latest selection of Vermont He~ 
roes demonstrates those characteristics 
aptly. Each has madę a special effort to 
save or nurture some part of Vermont. 

There are many other Vermonters 
doing good things throughout our State, 
and we’ll present some of them in futurę 
issues of Vermont Life. But these 11 are a 
reminder that though times may change, 
some things never change. 

— T.K.S. 



Orły Munzing came up with the idea for Brattleboro's 

HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL STROLLING OF THE HEIFERS. 
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Orły Munzing. Dummerston 

I T STARTED ALMOST as a joke, in a 
conversation about livening up Brat' 
tleboro’s downtown. Orły Munzing 
had been to Pamplona, Spain — a 
little town somewhat like Putney, she 
says — where the famous Running of the 
Bulls brings in tourists from all over. If 
Pamplona had its bulls, she decided, Brat' 

I tleboro had the Holstein Association, a 
breeding registry for Holstein cows. 

“We could walk a bunch of heifers up 
Main Street,” she said. “Maybe it will put 
us on the map.” 

Munzing, 51, is a speciabeducation 
case manager, not a farmer. But she’d 
been looking for a way to raise awareness 
about the importance of sustainable agrb 
culture in Vermont. 

She’d always been glad that the land 
where she and her late husband, Richard, 
raised their family bordered on a family 
farm and orchard. She’d often thanked her 
neighbor Dwight Miller for the beautiful 
views his farm kept open, and for the 
community values Munzing believes smali 
farms help sustain. 

Miller talked to Munzing about the 
obstacles farmers face and about how 
many farms were going under. Munzing 
decided something had to be done. 

Her friends say shes almost a force of 
naturę when she decides something needs 
doing. Working with a herd of enthusb 
astic civic boosters, she set about finding 
sponsors. She helped raise morę than 
$70,000 for Brattleboros first Strolling of 
the Heifers in 2002. She even ended up 
on ABC’s Good M oming America with 
two young Holsteins from the Robb Fani' 
ily Farm. 

Last spring s third annual heifer stroił 
drew morę than 30,000 people to the area 
for events ranging from the heifer paradę 
and bali to a Vermont farm products tast' 
ing extravaganza on the town common. 
Funds from the stroił also pay for an aiv 
nual farm summit, grants for farm/school 
collaborations, and for consultants to help 
farmers incorporate agritourism into their 
survival strategies. 

The Strolling of the Heifers takes place 
on the first weekend in June. Information: 
www.strollingoftheheifers.com. 



SERGE RoCHE HAS BROUGHT CULINARY DELIGHTS 
AND COMMUNITY ENERGY TO SOUTH LONDONDERRY. 


Serge Roche, South Londonderry 


S ERGE ROCHE leamed the art of 
community in the smali town in 
France where his father was the 
mayor for many years. 

“We were involved with everybody,” he 
says in his thick French accent. 

Its been nine years sińce Roche bought 
the dormant Three Clock Inn in South 
Londonderry. Since then, he and his wife, 
Marcie, have had an impact on just about 
everyone in town. 

Almost immediately the couple got iiv 
volved with local groups and causes. His 
first summer in Vermont, Roche invited 
his neighbors to a Mediterranean cookout, 
a fundraiser for the local breast cancer 
charity. The event is now a tradition that 
raises thousands for the Race for the Cure 
each summer. 

Roche, 43, a classically trained chef, in' 
sists his only plan was to do what he does 
best — open a French restaurant. After he 
had worked in New York City, this tiny 
crossroads hamlet struck him as a pleas' 
ant spot to raise a family. (His three chih 
dren were all bom here.) 


To create the best possible atmosphere 
for his workers and clientele he paid morę 
than the prevailing wagę to the local peO' 
ple he hired. The necessity of locating 
the very finest free'range roosters for his 
coq au vin — and later a truły palatable 
potato — led to his involvement with 
area farmers. 

He discovered people producing fancy 
meats and exquisite cheeses in the hills 
around his new home and became corm 
mitted to using local foods whenever pos' 
sible. 

He also introduced his neighbors to 
his own cuisine. Two years ago he sah 
vaged a falling'down old storę in the vih 
lagę center where there was only a 
hardware storę before. Now, his storę not 
only sells groceries and papers but fresh 
croissants, hearty soups and $5 take'Out 
dinners — Vermont veal stew, cassoulet, 
steaming chicken potpies. 

“I wanted to make a place where peO' 
ple could meet and talk,” he says. “People 
need each other,” he adds. “Thats what 
villages are for.” 
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Jay Craven and Bess 0'Brien, Peacham 


J AY CRAVEN, 54, and Bess 0’Brien, 
45, believe in the power of the arts 
to build community — even though 
the work of their Kingdom County 
Productions encourages communities to 
address problems that often puli them 
apart. 

Over the last 14 years, the couple’s non- 
profit media arts education organization 
and film production company has madę 
dramatic films like Stranger in the King - 
dom , based on Howard Frank Mosher’s 
novel about racism and xenophobia in a 
smali Vermont town, and documentaries 
such as Here Today , featuring recovering 
drug addicts in St. Johnsbury. “These are 
issues that are happening in Vermont and 
by facing them we can create a real dia~ 
logue within communities,” says 0’Brien. 

Their work has eamed national and im 
temational acclaim, but the screenings in 


Vermont’s schools, grange halls and 
church basements are where Craven and 
0’Brien believe they can make the most 
difference. “If you’re touring a film about 
heroin in New York City, people can ig~ 
norę it,” says 0’Brien. “People can’t ignore 
it if it’s about heroin 10 miles away.” 

Craven’s most recent production, a 
Vermont'grown comedy television se^ 
ries, Windy Acres, has a lighter tonę, but 
it also addresses the serious challenge of 
keeping farming alive. 0’Brien, meam 
while, has been working with morę than 
1,000 young Vermonters on The Voices 
Project to create a touring theater piece, 
video and CD. “This project gives a voice 
to our own kids who are the most voice' 
less of all,” Craven says. “Vermont should 
be able to tell its own stories, depict its 
own images and interpret its own his- 
tory.” 




Dr. Jack Mayer, with 
patient Maria Van Cor 

AT MiDDLEBURY'S RAINBOW 

Pediatrics, makes 

CHILDREN A PRIORITY. 


“Vermont should be able 
to tell its own stories, 
depict its own images and 
interpret its own history.” 

— Jay Craven 


Bess 0 'Brien and 
Jay Craven bring art 

AND COMMUNITY ISSUES 
TOGETHER. 
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Dr. Jack Mayer, Middlebury 

F AMILIES OF HIS young patients say 
Middlebury’s Dr. Jack Mayer is 
the sort of pediatrician every pan 
ent hopes for. 

“The kids love him,” says Ann Depp- 
man, whose four children have been with 
“Dr. Jack” sińce birth. Deppman says Mayer 
is always ready to go the extra mile with her 
ąuestions and concerns. 

But it’s not just his own patients who 
benefit; Mayer cares about the health of 
everyone’s children. 

In 2003, when International Paper am 
nounced a plan to burn tires for electricity 
at its Ticonderoga, New York, paper mili on 
Lakę Champlain, Mayer was among the 
first to object. He said the burning tires 
would release “a witches’ brew of chemical 
pollutants that children are morę susceptb 
ble to than adults.” 

At a packed community meeting he ex^ 
plained that children are not only smaller 
than adults, they breathe morę rapidly and 
therefore ingest morę, and their breathing 
zones are closer to the ground where toxic 
substances accumulate. With a citizens 
group, he took the issue to the States high- 
est officials, who have succeeded so far in 
blocking the burning. 

Mayer, 56, has been a pioneer in chiL 
dren’s environmental health. The field 
barely existed when he started in it. In 
1987, after a decade as the only pediatrician 
in Enosburg Falls, he took time off to do re~ 
search at Columbia University on the effects 
of toxins on children. He was part of a team 
that helped get the pesticide Alar banned 
from apple orchards. (Babies consume a lot 
of applesauce, he says.) 

Mayer says he believes health care is 
morę than a commodity; it’s a human right 
that every responsible society should guan 
antee. After returning to pediatrie practice 
in Middlebury in 1991, he helped start the 
Open Door Clinic, a free clinic now thriv' 
ing in two Addison County locations. 

Mayer says he loves pediatrics because 
it gives him an excuse to be silly. But it’s 
elear he’s got some very serious matters on 
his mind. 



Nimo Girreh took a leave of absence from her 

JOB TO HELP SETTLE FELLOW SOMALIAN REFUGEES. 


Nimo Girreh, Burlington 

F or THE 15 YEARS SINCE she fled civil war in her native Somalia, Nimo Gir- 
reh has felt both lucky and guilty. “Those of us who had means and ed- 
ucation, we left early. I would see on the TV what was going on back home, 
and I would feel terrible,” she says sadly. 

Girreh, 48, worked hard to make the most of her luck and repay the kindness she 
was shown as a newcomer to Vermont. “Its too cold,” she says, “but the people — 
their hearts are so warm you don’t even feel the cold.” She eamed a second college 
degree, worked two jobs and bought a home in Burlington. Her daughters, she says 
with pride, are both students at the University of Vermont. 

“But the guilt was still there,” Girreh explains, so when she heard about plans 
to resettle Somali Bantu refugees in Vermont two summers ago, she called and said, 
“Pm here. I want to help.” 

IBM gave her a six-month leave of absence and Girreh became a fulhtime 
caseworker for the ftrst families, helping with everything from money manage- 
ment to cultural adjustment. “When they land at the airport, you see those kids 
and they don’t smile,” she says. “But soon they are happy and growing and gaim 
ing weight.” 

Girreh has sińce retumed to her manufacturing job but continues to volunteer 
and interpret for the nearly 200 Somalis now in the area, as, she points out, do many 
other volunteers. “As a friend, Pil be there for them always,” she says. “It’s a bless^ 
ing to see them here, to be able to help.” 
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Entrepreneur Will Raap believes business 

AND NATURĘ HAVE TO BE CONNECTED. 

Will Raap, Shelburne 


W ILL Raap, 55, isn’t inter- 
ested in talking about his 
long list of achieve~ 
ments. Just for starters, 
he is the founder and chairman of Gar- 
dener’s Supply, one of Vermont’s most 
successful smali companies and a model 
for socially responsible businesses. He 
also founded the Intervale, an award' 
winning nonprofit organization (formen 
ly known as the Intervale Foundation) 
that is dedicated to land restoration and 
sustainahle enterprise and has tumed a 
Burlington dumping ground into a vital 
hub of organie farms, gardens and envb 
ronmental yentures. 


“Its not what I’ve done,” Raap says 
with just a hint of impatience, “but what 
I think still needs to be done.” 

The standard business model is bn> 
ken, Raap argues, because it is not com 
strained by natural resources. “There were 
10,000 years of farming, and then 200 
years of industrialization and we’ve ab 
most bought the ghost,” he says. “We 
need to ąuantify the value of naturę. 
What is the value of an acre of healthy 
soil? The value of a wetlands?” 

Raap proved the new model by buikb 
ing his $60 million earthTriendly gar- 
dening products company. One^third of 
the company is employee^owned, and 8 


percent of pretax profits go back to the 
community. He also continues to work 
with the Intervale nonprofit to help 
seed new yentures. But Raap is most ex^ 
cited about the Vermont Social Enter^ 
prise Initiative, a new collaborative 
effort between academic institutions, 
nonprofits and businesses that will 
teach how business can do well by do^ 
ing good. “We can help create an uiv 
derstanding and a bridge between 
conventional business models and the 
new form,” Raap says. “This is the effect 
I hope to have had, and by extension, 
what I hope Vermont’s impact on the 
world will be.” 
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Sylvia Peltier, St. Albans 

S ylvia Peltier glides around a St. Albans 
nursing home in her motorized wheelchair 
delivering candy, smali gifts and smiles. 
When she apologizes to one resident that 
she cannot stay and chat, the woman responds, 
“Don’t worry. I appreciate just seeing you.” 

Peltier, 52, has lived with rheumatoid arthritis 
sińce she was diagnosed at 18 and has been wheeb 
chair-bound for several years. While spending time 
in a rehahilitation center a few years ago, she vowed 
that if she left she would visit people in her local 
nursing home. Over the last four years, Peltier has 
madę weekly visits. “I have to take, take, take. 1 
want to give back,” she says. 

About ńve years ago, Peltier came very close to 

I dying and found another way to give back. She 
looked for a hook about death to share with her 
young granddaughter but found nothing, so she 
decided to create one herself. Every illustration 
was painstakingly painted hy hands so twisted that 
most people assume she can’t even sign her name. 

The self-published Narwy and 1 has led to invi- 
tations to speak at libraries and schools, where she 
emphasizes that you can do anything you set your 
mind to. “A lot of people have everything going for 
them but they don’t do anything with it, and they 
are morę disabled than I arn,” she says in a voice 
madę gruff by her illness. “It’s not how you speak, it’s 
what you have to say and if you can touch people.” 



Sylvia Peltier, with her caretaker dog, 
Odie, makes it a point to help others 

DESPITE HER RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS. 



important to m< 
to give other i 
people in foster 


mte some 


resources to h 
them succeed 


Emily Lester worked for passage of a law offering 

FINANCIAL AID FOR FOSTER CHILDREN ATTENDING COLLEGE. 


Emily Lester, Cabot 


E MILY Lester’S LIFE was a series of foster homes until she was 
adopted at the age of 10. It never occurred to her then that she 
could make a difference. 

“When you’re a foster child, you have a hard time in school 
because you’re thinking about other things,” she says. “You don’t even 
think about college because you think you’re not smart and you don’t have 
any money. But when you have a stable family, you feel morę important , and 
you start to feel morę of an ability to do stuff.” 

At 18, Lester has accomplished morę than most adults. In February 
2004, a bill with her name on it was signed into law at the Vermont State 
House. Emily’s Law, as it’s called, establishes a college scholarship fund for 
Vermonters in foster care. 

For Lester, it was the end of a long struggle that started as an eighth grade 
project on public policy. 

“My teacher, Mr. Dale Newton [at Twinfield Union School in Marshfteld], 
asked me if I wanted to work on a bill for foster children,” Lester says. The 
project soon became a personal mission. Lesters research indicated that fos¬ 
ter kids have limited options after they “age out” of the system at 18. 

“I thought about how my own attitude changed after I was adopted and 
had some support. So it became really important to me to give other peo¬ 
ple in foster care some resources to help them succeed.” 

As her bill madę its arduous joumey through the State House, Lester be¬ 
came a ńxture there, overcoming her natural shyness to lobby and testify. 
She wrote to every senator at least twice. 

Because she’d been adopted, Lester didnt even ąualify for the scholarships 
that bear her name. But shes hoping to enroll at Green Mountain College 
in the fali. Shes not surę what she’s planningfor an encore, but chances are 
it will involve public service. “The high point of all of it for me was being 
ahle to help other people,” she says, “and realizing that that helped me as well.” 
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David Luce, Waterbury Center 


“The wonderful 
thing about 
Vermont is 
that individuals 
can make a 
difference.” 

— David Luce 


HE WONDERFUL THING about Vermont,” 
says David Luce, “is that individuals can 
make a difference.” 

Luces have been making a difference 
in Vermont sińce OHver Luce founded Stowe in the 
late 1700s. David Luce’s father, Burton, served in the 
State legislature and was known for opening up his 
hardware storę on Sundays if customers called. Um 
cles always sat on the school board and an aunt was 
one of the earliest employees of the University of 
Vermont Extension Service. “I think they felt it was 
their duty, their civic responsibility,” reflects Luce. 
“That is true smalLtown Vermont.” 

Luce’s ńrst civic project, the ramshackle 1869 
Green Mountain Seminary in Waterbury Center, 
stood directly behind the old farmhouse he settled 
in with his family in 1970. “At the time, no one 
could see it for the gem it was,” Luce, an architect, 


says. He and his brother and father scraped to 
gether enough money to save it from demolition and 
did the repair work themselves. Today the FederaL 
style building contains 16 affordable housing units. 
“They are wonderful neighbors,” he says. 

Affordable housing is one of Luces many causes. 
He worked on the first Habitat for Humanity proff 
ect in Waterbury and has worked on others. He 
has been a volunteer ambulance driver for 10 years, 
a member of town historie preservation groups and 
he serves on boards for a court diversion program and 
a local prison s education program. Luce even ran the 
town water system for 20 years, spending many 
freezing hours repairing pipes and hauling water. 
Technically, it was a business, but, Luce admits, it 
wasn’t exactly profitable. “At least I felt as if I was 
doing something positive for the community,” he says 
with a smile. 




David Luce, in 

FRONT OF THE 

Green Mountain 
Seminary, which 

HE HELPED SAVE 
AS PART OF HIS 
LONG HISTORY OF 
COMMUNITY 
SERYICE. 
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Brew Moscarello, with a Vew-Do Balance 

BoARD, HAS OPENED HIS BUSINESS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Brew Moscarello, Manchester 


S OME ADULTS SEE trouble coming 
when young skateboarders con- 
gregate on the sidewalks or park¬ 
ing areas near their Stores. Brew 
Moscarello sees something else: talent. 

“Any skateboarder you see is a phe- 
nomenal athlete,” says the 40-year-old 
balance board entrepreneur. “They 
have to be, to ride a board and do the 
tricks they do. There’s a stigma that 
they’re all slackers, but that’s all the 
morę reason to show some enthusiasm 
for their sport and give them a chance 
to shine so that they don’t go in the 
wrong direction.” 

Chances are no one will ever know 
how many young people Moscarello has 
quietly steered away from trouble. The 


Manchester Center shop where he sells 
his Vew-Do Balance Boards is a magnet 
for kids. Instead of chasing them off, 
Moscarello puts their talents to use. They 
demonstrate boards for customers. They 
design the art that makes the boards dis- 
tinctive. They get involved with web 
design, brochure and video production 
and aspects of business they might not 
have leamed anywhere else. Many have 
gone on to creative careers using skills de- 
veloped in what Moscarello calis “the 
Vew-Do Program.” 

“He definitely has a knack for men- 
toring kids that are on the edge,” says the 
mother of one young protege. 

The Vew-Do Balance Board (www. 
vew-do.com) is a skateboard-like deck 


that balances on a fulerum. Moscarello 
was a snowboard instructor at Stratton 
Mountain when he developed it to help 
his students learn balance. The boards, 
the first patented as snowboard training 
devices, are now used by many physical 
therapists and sports teams. The Miami 
Dolphins and Chicago Bears use them in 
their training programs. Vew-Do board- 
ing has also become a high-performance 
sport in its own right. 

Several years ago Moscarello and a 
group of parents successfully fought to 
bring a skateboard park to Manchester. 
He also coaches youth snowboarding, 
skateboarding and lacrosse — his daugh- 
ter, now two, is already demonstrating 
talent for the latter two sports. 
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Mount Mansfield, Cambridge /Alan L. Graham. 

Right, top, the work of sugaring, Shaftsbury /Harold Rowe. 
Right, Dan Bragg putting sap buckets away at the end of 
the season, East Montpelier/]eb Wallace-Brodeur. 
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Spring plowing, Plainfield/]eb Wallace-Brodeur. 

Lejt, East Topsham in dandelion time /George Cahoon Jr. 


£ 







Apple blossoms, Craftsbury/EYmor Osborn. 


S pring in Vermont begins in snów and mud. 
Only after weeks of false starts and sudden 
freezes does the last shaded snowbank melt, 
the last back road become firm enough to 
travel. And then the annual miracle begins. 

The brown, winter-battered hillsides gradually 
awalcen and trees put out their buds and baby leaves. 
From a distance, the pale new foliage seems lacy, al- 
most delicate. But in fact, it's an expression of the 
strongest force imaginable — the annual renewal of 
life in these ancient hills and valleys. 

It's the coming of the green, and it happens every 
year. Blossoms burst open and the pale green tide of 
spring climbs every mountainside, surging higher 
and higher each day. 

Ali too soon, the exhilarating early days pass and 
May's deep green fulfillment is ready to usher us into 
the longest days of the year. The season has turned a 
corner and pauses, so that we can catch our breath. 

— T.K.S. 
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Putneys Emily Wil son Is Youngf, But Her 
Ox-Tr aining’ Heritagfe Dates to tlie 17()0s 
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By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


P icturethis: anearlymorninginMarch, 
so early that the sky isn't even pink yet. 
Out of a big red brick house on the River 
Road in Putney creeps Emily Wilson, 
aged 10. She's a slight girl, bulked up in a yellow 
barn coat over a blue fleece bathrobe. Her rubber 
boots chuff through the patchy snów to the barn 
where Emily's two sleek, black baby buli calves 
are waiting to be fed. 

The calves are a Holstein-Jersey mix. She's 
named them Pete and Bob, after her uncle and 
grandfather, who bred them on their farm across 
the river in New Hampshire and gave Emily 
first pick from their November calves. The 
calves will be neutered when they're a little 
older. Emily's job will be to turn her steers into 
a working team through patience and hard worlc. 
When the animals are maturę, they'11 be oxen. 

The term oxen refers to any cattle trained as 
draft animals. Most often they are castrated 
males, usually four years old or older because of 
the time and effort it takes to train a team. Dur- 
ing the four years before they are considered 
oxen, the young animals are termed working 
steers, and they are often trained in 4-H pro- 
grams by youngsters lilce Emily. 

Oxen can puli harder than horses can. They're 
not as quick as horses, but they're less injury- 
prone, which is probably why they were used so 
extensively in the early settlement of this roclcy, 
hilly country. 

Emily's family goes back nine generations on 
the Vermont side and 10 on the New Hamp¬ 
shire side. Her ancestors used oxen to elear their 
farms and build their homes and towns. And al- 
though oxen are not really needed for farm worlc 
anymore in this age of multipurpose farm ma- 
chines, it's remained a tradition in her family to 
raise and train them. 

Emily's grandfather, Robert Graves, always 
has a team or two on the farm. Her older cousins 
raised oxen with the Pinnacleview 4-H Club of 
Walpole, New Hampshire — the same club 
Emily's mother belonged to as a girl — and Emily 
and her three sisters all belong to the Walpole 
club too. Her sister, Anna, who's in high school 
in Brattleboro, raises Milking Shorthorn heifers. 
Her oldest sister, Leah, raised steers. In her finał 
4-H season before graduating from high school, 
Leah placed third in the regional competition at 
the Eastern States Exposition in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Leah's in college now, studying 
animal science at Cornell. As the youngest of the 
sisters, Emily is looking forward to her first sum- 
mer competing on the fair Circuit. 

But right now it's just cold. Fortunately Pete 
and Bob can't wait to get out of their calf hutch. 


They guzzle the scoop of grain Emily feeds them. 
She hurries back into the house to wash and 
dress for school. 

Hardly any of Emily's fourth-grade classmates 
at the Putney Central School have to walce up 
early for barn chores, but Emily doesn't mind. 
How many lcids get to be part of a whole sum- 
mertime world, camping out at fairs all over 
Vermont and New Hampshire, staying up late 
playing cards in the stables behind the swirling 
rides and cotton candy stands? 

After school, if the weather's not too bad, 
Emily takes her calves out, yolces them up and 
wallcs them around the yard, one at a time. The 
first step is to get them to understand and move 
to a few simple commands: w hoa for stop; whup 
for get going; gee for right turn ; haw for left turn. 

Right now Emily has to push the calves and 
tug on their halters to get them to do what she 
wants them to. But with daily repetition they'11 
come to understand what the words mean, at 
least when Emily says them. Not that young 
oxen-in-training are always willing to cooperate. 

"Sometimes I get mad at them/ 7 Emily con- 
fesses. But she lceeps at it. She says she's chosen 
to raise steers because it's morę rewarding: 
"With dairy animals, the competitions are 
mostly just about how they loolc. But you have 
to get your steers out every day and teach them 
to do things." 

Early July 

Since last winter, Pete and Bob have grown by 
at least six inches and about 500 pounds each. 
Emily's a little bigger too, but the steers' growth 
is much morę dramatic. Their sąuare black heads 
are almost level with her shoulders. Emily has to 


Left, Emily Wilson 
working with 
Pete and Bob in 
the early spring. 
Technically, Pete 
and Bob are steers 
until they're four 
years old, when, 
with training, they 
will be oxen, ready 
to work and show. 

Bel ozu, Emily 
cleans up for one 
of the summer's 
competitions. 
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From left, Emily readies Pete and Bob, now much larger than they were in the 
spring, for summer-fair competition, watering and grooming them and moving 
them into the ring for judging. Her work paid offwith a blue ribbon. 


run out and catch them when she wants 
to work with them. She sidles up gin- 
gerly to Pete and grabs him by his blue 
necie strap. 

Leah is back from college and Emily's 
glad to have her help. Her older sister 
seems impressed at how much Emily 
has taught the steers. But the first two 
fairs are just a few weeks away, and 
there's a lot she and her team still need 
to work on. 

"What do you want to do first, cart or 
drag?" Leah asks as Emily lines up the 
two steers together. 

"Hitch up the cart," says Emily. 

First she has to yoke the steers using 
the practice yoke madę by her father, 
Greg Wilson, owner of Basketville, a few 
miles away in Putney Village. "Stand 
in!" she says to Bob, who's tending to 
veer off to one side. 

Bob and Pete know their places. Bob is 
the off-steer, the one on the right. Pete 
is the nigh-steer, on the left, closest to 
the driver. 

"Head up, boy," Emily tells Pete, as 
she fits the U-shaped bow under his 
beefy neck. Leah hands her the metal 
bow pins and Emily locks the bow into 
the yoke. She repeats the process with 
Pete. Then, with a flick of her whip — 
a piece of soft knotted cord at the tip of 
a woven hickory stick — she backs them 
up toward a long-poled wooden wagon. 

Tapping the oxen with the whip, or 
goad stick, is a language all its own. A 
tap on the nigh steer's outer ear means 


a haw, or left, turn. A tap on the off- 
steer^ flank means gee, or turn right. 

To get them to walk backward, Emily 
stands in front and taps them lightly 
just above the knees. Walking backward 
is not a natural movement for cattle, 
but it's a skill a patient driver can teach. 

"Back ... back ... back," she tells 
them. When they're back far enough she 
attaches the wagon pole 
to a metal ring hanging 
from the yoke between 
the two steers. 

With a tap and a 
"Whup! Whup!" she 
gets them moving for- 
ward in a figure-eight 
around the yard. These 
are the kinds of maneu- 
vers she and Pete and 
Bob are going to have to 
master to do well in the 
competitions. 

The fair events are 
representations of the 
jobs oxen had to know how to perform 
when Emily's grandfather was a boy: 
pulling a stone boat or sled weighted 
down with cinder blocks, navigating a 
cart around obstacles, backing it up be¬ 
tween two parallel poles laid out in the 
show ring. In the old days these were 
skills necessary for hauling a sap tank 
through the woods or backing up to the 
barn with a load of hay. 

Emily's father has laid out two paral¬ 
lel boards on the Wilson's lawn so that 


she can practice "backing into the barn." 
In the competitions, touching the wood 
(hitting the barn) means points off a 
teamster's performance score. 

For a 10-year-old, backing up the cart 
and the two steers is about as natural as 
backing up a tractor trailer, but Emily's 
spent a lot of time watching Leah and 
she seems to be getting the hang of it. 

Before the fairs get going, she and her 
team will spend a few days at the farm 
working on it with Grandpa. Emily likes 
the farm. There are always cousins there 
and lots going on. Her 
grandfather will spend 
hours working his own 
team side-by-side with 
Emily and Pete and Bob. 
"Steer Camp," Leah 
calls it. 

August 1, Cheshire 
County Fair 

Beyond the midway 
the Cheshire County, 
New Hampshire, Fair 
is a bustling town. 
Emily and her mother 
and sisters are camped 
out in a neighborhood of stalls and 
barns and awninged campers inhabited 
by 4-H kids and their families. 

Emily's mother, Annette, occupies a 
lawn chair near a linę of outdoor stalls 
where Emily's sister Anna has her dairy 
heifers. Pete and Bob occupy the next 
stall over. A radio sits on a partition be¬ 
tween the stalls. Everyone agrees that 
the cows prefer country musie. 

Several moms on a morning walk stop 
to socialize with Annette. She's been 




Ox Talk 


whoa = stop 
wkup = get going 
gee = tum rigkt 
kaw = tum left Ł 
; off-steer = rigkt steer j 
j nigk-steer = left steer V, 

W 
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coming to this fair all her life and looks 
forward to it as much as the lcids do. 

"It's our summer tradition," says An- 
nette. She says the fairs are an egalitar- 
ian sort of society, where it doesn't 
matter who you are or what school you 
go to or what kind of house you live in. 
It's all about hard work and responsibil- 
ity — and grace under sometimes diffi- 
cult conditions. 

"They all have to learn that every- 
body wins and everybody loses," she 
says. "They learn not to get too upset 
when things go badly, and that it's not 
polite to overreact when they do well." 

By now, Emily has a couple of fairs 
under her belt. Her very first time out 
she won the teamster award for best 
overall performance in the novice cate- 
gory for lcids aged 8 through 11. At her 
second fair she got into a little trouble 
when Bob stepped over onto the wrong 
side of the chain that pulls the stone 
boat. She's been working on it sińce 
then, but it's hard to lceep the steers 
from "stepping over." 

Earlier today Emily won a blue rib- 
bon for the best overall appearance of 
her team. Now she's brushing sawdust 
off Pete and Bob's legs and clipping the 
little hairs along their polished hooves. 

Her next event is Cart Class, her fa- 
vorite. The competition takes place in a 
dusty outdoor ring. Inside the ring, bar- 
rels and an orange cone are set up as ob- 
stacles. There's a plastic hump the cart 
wheels have to hit just right. Eight young 
competitors wait with their teams as 
the judge — an ex-4-H-er in her 20s — 
explains the course. The teams are dif- 
ferent colors and shapes, from Bambi- 


faced Jerseys to a pair of ox-blood-colored 
Devons. First to go is a 9-year-old boy 
named Seth. He's barely tali enough to 
see over his steers but he executes the 
course almost perfectly. The next con- 
testant has trouble getting his steers to 
do anything at all. 

"Sometimes they're distracted by the 
unfamiliar surroundings," Emily's 
mother comments. 

The young contestants wish each 
other luck as they talce their turns. 
Emily's steers happen to be the largest, 
so she goes last. It starts off well — she 
hitches on the cart faster than anyone 
else so far and executes the figurę eight 


around the barrels without an error. 
But when she gets to the cluster of 
pines at the far side of the ring, she 
loses tracie and leads her team between, 
rather than around, the trees. The space 
is too narrow. The cart clangs noisily. 
Emily's sister Mary winces. 

It takes several tries to get bacie on 
course. By then Emily's hopes for this 
class are dashed. She comes in sixth, 
next to last. 

"Good enough, Em!" her mother 
cheers. Leah says that every beginner 
has to make these kinds of errors. 

Emily manages a brave smile, then 
wallcs off alone with Pete and Bob. Af- 


ter they're bacie in their stalls, she dis- 
appears for a while. When she returns 
she's playing with a set of wallcie- 
talkies with some fair friends, and 
everyone looks happy. 

Augfust 2, Cheshire County Fair 

It's the last day for 4-H events. Emily's 
first of the day is the Drag Competition. 
Competing teams have to puli half their 
combined weight, dragging a weighted 
stone boat. 

Emily's grandparents are here, along 
with assorted aunts and uncles and 
cousins. As Emily and her team wait 
outside the indoor arena where the com¬ 


petition will talce place, her grandpa of- 
fers some last-minute advice. 

"When you're malcing a gee turn, 
make surę that off-steer is a little bit 
ahead so they don't bacie down around 
the chain." 

Emily gets it almost right. She comes 
in fourth and seems happy enough with 
that. But in the next class, best trained, 
she and Pete and Bob really shine. 

Best-trained is an open category 
where a team could be aslced to do al¬ 
most anything. For the finał element 
of this event, the drivers are told to 
face their teams from 20 feet away and 
(Continued on page 57) 
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etlands have not always been 
objects of love and affection. 
Quite the opposite, especially 
when pitted against other human pref- 
erences, comforts or uses. 

They have been disparaged as breed- 
ing grounds for mosąuitoes or other 
pests, impediments to progress 
(progress defined as roads, buildings or 
other developments), nonproductive 
regions for farming or fishing, or soggy, 
sodden areas poorly suited to either 
walking or boating. Even Vermont's 
first State naturalist, Zadoclc Thomp¬ 
son, an early conservationist and a dis- 
cerning chronicler of naturę, reflected 
popular sentiment in his 1853 classic 
Natural History of Vermont, when he 
wrote (referring to wetlands as 
swamps): "These are hardly of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve a separate 
notice. Though considerably numer- 
ous, they are, in generał, of smali ex- 
tent, and, in many cases, have been, or 
may be drained and converted into 
excellent lands...." 

These attitudes persist, though we 
have come a long way — slowly, some- 
times painfully — in our understand- 
ing and appreciation of wetlands. We 
now lcnow they play a vital part in the 
world's ecology. Marinę estuaries — 
saltwater wetlands — are among the 
most productive places on earth (in an- 
nual yield of pounds of vegetation), far 
surpassing forests, grasslands and agri- 
cultural croplands. Prairie marshes 
sustain millions of migratory birds in 
their spring and fali trelcs up and down 
the continent. Southern swamps are 
home to soul-stirring animals, includ- 
ing the American alligator, mountain 
lion and many magnificent birds. 
Northern bogs, themselves unusual, 
support an array of rare plants, includ- 
ing orchids and carnivorous species. 


A river otter, one of the many species 
that thrive in wetlands, pauses with 
its catch. 
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moose in thc Northeast Kingdotn town of Brighton 
samples sotne of the wctlaml plants that make up a 
major portion of its diet . Right, a common egret in 
South Burlington and a whitetail deer: Wetlands 
prooide habitat for both. 



Many wetlands also perform "natu- 
ral hydrologie engineering." That is, 
they act as giant sponges, absorbing 
and storing great ąuantities of water, 
thereby protecting downstream areas 
from floods. Likewise, they can slow 
down fast-moving waters that would 
otherwise gouge riverbanks and morę 
exposed areas, carrying off massive 
amounts of soil. Many also filter sur- 
face waters slowly coursing through 
them, in the process removing impuri- 
ties and improving water ąuality 
downstream. 

Some people have recognized the 
real worth of wetlands — their ecolog- 
ical richness and function. Certainly 
early indigenous people lcnew, using 
them for fish, fowl, wild plant foods 


and medicinal herbs. Fishermen find 
their bounty there or see it arising 
from the nursery of its vegetation. 
Hunters wait at dawn for waterfowl to 
drop down to feed and rest. Natural- 
ists are drawn to unusual plants and 
animals, and biologists decipher ex- 
traordinary stories of interconnecting 
lives there. Artists and writers dis- 
cover inspiration, creativity and a 
moody beauty. 

Prior to European settlement of Ver- 
mont in the 1700s, wetlands may not 
have been of "such smali extent" as 
Zadock Thompson claimed. Ecolo- 
gists estimate that the region may 
have supported as much as 700,000 
acres of wetlands, morę than 10 per- 
cent of the land. They further esti¬ 
mate that morę than half of that has 
been destroyed — mostly due to con- 
version to agriculture, urban develop- 
ment or highway construction. 


A loss of 5 percent of the state's nat- 
ural resource base may not seem much 
in absolute numbers, but it represents 
a disproportionately great depletion of 
biological diversity and abundance, as 
well as reduction of significant "natu- 
ral engineering" services. Think of the 
impact when: 

• About 35 percent of plants on the 
Vermont endangered and threatened 
species lists live in wetlands. 

• Morę than 70 percent of animals 
on those lists (invertebrates, fish, rep- 
tiles, amphibians, birds and mammals) 
either live in wetlands or in some way 
depend on them for survival (food, re- 
production, hibernation). 

• Roughly 50 of the 64 species of 
mammals in Yermont live in or exten- 


sively use wetlands (e.g., mink, otter, 
bog lemming, bobcat, bear). 

• Morę than 100 species of birds — 30 
percent of Vermont's total — reąuire 
wetlands for survival, living in them or 
using them extensively for breeding, 
food, rest or cover. 

• Ninę of Vermont's ten species of 
amphibians and 17 of our 19 reptile 
species live in wetlands or depend 
upon them for some stage of their life 
cycles. 

• Many fish species spawn or hunt 
there (e.g., northern pikę, smallmouth 
bass, yellow perch). 

• Untold numbers and variety of in- 
sects, which become food for myriad 
other creatures, breed in or are in some 
way associated with wetlands. 

• Nearly all wetlands protect water 
ąuality,- 74 percent have flood storage 
capacity; 54 percent provide erosion 
control. 


Today, Vermont is one of only 16 
States with a wetland-protection pro¬ 
gram. But it didn't come easily. Almost 
a decade of urging by biologists and 
others concerned about the slow but 
inexorable loss of wetlands finally 
brought passage of the landmark law 
in 1986. It toolc another four years for 
the Wetland Rules — the specific regu- 
lations — to talce effect. 

The law did three important things 
to gain broad acceptance, if not make 
converts of all skeptics: It defined wet¬ 
lands scientifically through a combina- 
tion of vegetation, soils and hydrology; 
it protected only wetlands mapped and 
judged "significant;" it focused protec- 
tion and conservation on "values" and 
"functions," allowing uses that did not 
compromise either. 

The State law dovetailed with two 
federal programs. One, part of the Clean 
Water Act administered by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, regulates dredge and 
fili going into wetlands and waterways. 
The other, the Swampbuster program 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
ensures that farmers, to be eligible for 
federal financial assistance, do not con- 
vert wetlands to agricultural land. That 
was "a complete policy turnaround," 
said Kip Potter, the lone person who 
ensures compliance — and, in some 
cases, wetland restoration of farmland — 
in Vermont. 

Morę than 100 species of 
birds — nearly 30 percent 
of Yermont's total — 
retfuire wetlands for 
survival, living in them or 
using them extensively for 
breeding, food, rest 
or cover. 

Carl Pagel has been the head of the 
state's wetlands program sińce before 
it operated under authority of law. In 
fact, his whole life seems to have been 
associated with wetlands, as a boy 
learning to hunt and fish there, carry¬ 
ing on the sports through his adult life, 
obtaining a doctoral degree in limnol- 
ogy (freshwater zoology) from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and working for 
morę than 30 years in a career in con- 
seryation, most of that on behalf of 
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wetlands, to which he still has a ąuiet 
yet fierce dedication. 

He's quick to point out the program's 
15-year record, which has slowed the 
ratę of wetland loss, especially com- 
pared to other States. "We only lost 
seven acres last year [2003]/' he says 
proudly, "second best in New Eng- 
land." (Rhode Island lost three, New 
Hampshire 100.) He also cites greater 
public commitment to protection. For 


Both feel that threats now differ de- 
pending on where you are in the State. 
In the sparsely settled Northeast King- 
dom, they are few. However, they are 
substantial in Chittenden County, 
where urban growth and development 
are rapid. In Southern Vermont and the 
Lakę Champlain region a big and in- 
creasing impact is from invasive plants 
and animals — purple loosestrife, 
Eurasian watermilfoil, Japanese 


As we talked, I asked Pagel what his 
favorite Vermont wetland was. He 
hardly hesitated: "Shelburne Pond/' he 
said. "It's where I went as a UVM stu¬ 
dent to hunt and fish or just get away." 
With a smile he added, "I caught a lot 
of fish there! Good memories." 

Wetlands have given good memories 
to many of us, to the world generally. 
They are part of our history, individu- 
ally or collectively as a society. But 



many years he drove up and down the 
State alone, assessing proposed projects 
and meeting landowners (sometimes 
irate ones). Now he has a full-time 
staff of five and two temporary sum- 
mer workers to share the load; even so, 
they are straight out. 

He also likes Vermont's approach in 
crafting the legislation, focusing on 
values and functions. "This bases deci- 
sions on science/' he says, "and makes 
education a part of every project. It 
takes morę time, but it achieves better 
protection in the long run. I'd much 
rather talk to kids about how impor- 
tant wetlands are than face them later 
on bulldozers, not knowing." 

Pagel and Potter have seen changes 
in what threatens wetlands. Even a 
few years ago, they say, problems were 
mostly due to agriculture — land con- 
yersion and runoff from pesticides and 
fertilizers. But farming practices have 
improved greatly and are geared morę 
toward protection. "It used to be that 
60 to 70 percent of wetland loss was 
due to land conversion," Potter says, 
"the rest mostly to development. Now, 
it's totally the reverse, in only 10 years 
or so. It's very dramatic." 


knotweed, water chestnut, zebra mussels 
and others that choke out morę benefi- 
cial native species. Litter and trash occur 
sporadically everywhere. 

But one of the biggest threats, Pagel 
feels, is a hidden one: the steady, incre- 
mental loss of smaller wetlands that are 
not mapped and thus, not being "signif- 
icant," have very limited protection. 
Nonetheless, these add up to consider- 
able acreage that is of great importance 
to local and regional biodiversity. 


they must be part of our futures, as 
well. So maybe it is hopeful — and not 
just ironie — that what we saw as 
wasteland we see now as fuli of life. 
Once worthless, now priceless. 


Charles W. Johnson of East Montpelier is a 
former Vermont State naturalist. He is the 
author of The Naturę of Vermont. P. Brian 
Machanie, in addition to being a talented 
photographer, is an opthamologist. He 
lives in Shelburne. 


Vermont Wetlands to \dsit 


E: 


■ For a list of a few of the many important wetlands in 
* Vermont, visit our Web site, www.VermontLife.com. 
Those listed have been selected for variety of types, geographic spread, 
relative accessibility and ownership by a public agency or private 
conservation organization. For further information and directions, 
consult Wetland , Woodland, and Wildland: A Guide to the NaturaI 
Communities ofVermont, by Elizabeth H. Thompson and Erie R. 
Sorenson (The Naturę Conservancy and Vermont Department of Fish & 
Wildlife, 2000); Vermont Atlas and Gazetteer (DeLorme, 1996); or the 
wetlands' managing organizations. 
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Great blue heron. 


















A raccoott peers from the shoreline. 
From left, opposite page, blooming 
sitowy indy's-slipper and wilii iris; 
a rcdwing blackbird, whose cali is 
synonymous witłi spring and 
wetlands, and a tnalc wood duck. 






Despite a 
Devastating Fire, 
This Northeast 
Kingdom Town 
Is Corning 
Back 





















£yJoYCE Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 

S t. Johnsbury's downtown — its heart — is 
Railroad Street. On a January night in 2000, 
one of Railroad Street's largest brick buildings 
went up in flames. Smolce and falling walls 
damaged three adjacent buildings. Three people died. 

By morning, the downtown loolced firebombed. On 
the charred facades, water from fire-truck hoses froze 
into ice fangs. 

"It was heartbrealcing," says Barbara Morrow, exec- 
utive director of St. Johnsbury Works!, a local down¬ 
town revitalization program. 

Debris and bulldozers clogged Railroad Street, hurt- 
ing businesses. Some Stores never reopened. The fire 
strucle when Railroad Street — and St. Johnsbury — 
already ailed. Morrow cites the usual downtown deci- 
mators: malls, strip development, cut-price mega- 
stores. The town had just split over whether to allow 
a Wal-Mart to open, and ultimately the big-box storę 
went elsewhere. The fire felt lilce a knockout punch. 

But volunteers — citizens with "talent and verve," 
says Barbara Morrow — organized St. Johnsbury Works! 
They linlced up with the National Trust For Historie 
Preservation's "Main Street" program for resuscitating 
downtowns. And when they assessed their Northeast 
Kingdom town of 7,600, they realized it had stunning 
assets, thanlcs to the Fairbanks family, St. Johnsbury's 
version of the Medici, the bankrollers of Renaissance 
Florence. 

In 1815, Thaddeus Fairbanks arrived in St. Johnsbury 
to put up a mili. He regarded the baekwoods settlement 
with an entrepreneur's eye. By the 1820s, Thaddeus and 
his Brothers, Erastus and Joseph, were processing hemp 
for ropę. Thaddeus noticed that farmers weighed their 
hemp with unwieldy, outdated devices. He invented a 
mechanized platform scalę. He patented it. 

By 1872, the Fairbanks Scalę Company employed 600 
in St. Johnsbury and 400 morę elsewhere. By 1882, the 
company was producing 80,000 scales a year, from phar- 
macists' tiny dose scales to scales for weighing railroad 

cars. Fairbanks scales 
sold throughout North 
and South America, in 
Europę, and as far off as 
Persia, Arabia, China 
and Japan, making the 
family immensely rich. 
They deployed their 
money to make St. 
Johnsbury shine. 

In 1852, when Eras¬ 
tus Fairbanks was gov- 
ernor, he had St. 



Part ofwhat makes St. Johnsbury such an interesting 
place is its architecture: above, a walk on Railroad 
Street; left, the spires of Main Street's South 
Congregational Church and St. Johnsbury Acadenn/s 
Colby Hall, and one of the Fairbanks MuseunPs 
roaring lions. 

Johnsbury madę county seat, and he paid to build 
the courthouse. He also persuaded three railroads — 
the Connecticut & Passumpsic, the Maine Central 
and the St. Johnsbury & Lalce Champlain — to run 
through town: good for St. Johnsbury, good for the 
Fairbanks Company. 

Railroad tracks ran along the Passumpsic River, and 
so did Railroad Street. Down there stood lumber com- 
panies and other enterprises. Meanwhile, along a ridge 
above Railroad Street's smółce and hubbub, in a section 
called "The Plain," ran Main Street. And up there the 
Fairbanks family built fine homes, civic buildings, 
churches and institutions to cultivate minds. 

In 1842, the family created the St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy to educate Fairbanks children. But the town's 
other children attended too. So did boarding pupils 
from the Fairbanks empire's far reaches. Ultimately, so 
prestigious did the academy become that Amherst 


































College told young Calvin Coolidge he 
could enroll only if he first completed a 
preparatory year there. Today St. Johns- 
bury Academy is still an excellent pri- 
vate institution. 

In 1871, Erastus's son, Horace, built 
the Athenaeum, a combination li- 
brary/lecture hall/art gallery. A second 
son, Franklin, created the Fairbanks Mu- 
seum, a natural history center built up 
from his boyhood insect collection. 

Graham S. Newell, who teaches Latin 
at the academy, speaks authoritatively 


about that earlier St. Johnsbury. He is ap- 
proaching his 90th year, the seventh 
generation of his family to live in and 
around Caledonia County. After he re- 
tired from teaching history at nearby 
Lyndon State College and serving in the 
State legislature for 26 years, he says, 
'The headmaster at the academy twisted 
my arm to come back here and teach 
Latin, and Fm still here/' 

He remembers that in the 1920s shop- 
pers from as far as Maine thronged the 
town's big department Stores. Four train 
lines stopped at the brick railroad sta- 
tion. You could buy tickets to Boston, 
New York or Montreal or to St. Johns¬ 
bury Center, 10 minutes away. St. Johns¬ 
bury produced a founder of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, a governor generał of the 
Philippines and the first U.S. surgeon 
to perform a tracheotomy. 

But succeeding Fairbanks genera- 
tions eschewed business for the min- 
istry or medicine. "It was a Fairbanks 
who brought me into this world, one 
of the country's first women doctors," 
says Newell. 

Eventually, ownership of the company 
passed out of the family's hands. Al- 


though the Fairbanks Scalę Company 
still operates a plant in St. Johnsbury, 
corporate headąuarters is now in Kansas 
City, Missouri. This year the company 
celebrates its 175th year in business. 
And times have changed. 

Newell believes it took the town two 
generations to accept that reality — no 
morę Fairbanks family bankrolling. 
Then came the fire of 2000. But the de- 
struction focused St. Johnsbury's 
attention on what ailed it. And citi- 
zens rallied. 


Real-estate developer Anthony Pomer- 
leau donated the old brick railroad sta- 
tion as a new visitors center. And just 
down the Street, where the fire raged, 
local builder Dennis Laferriere con- 
tracted to rebuild and modernize the in- 
cinerated building, with senior-citizen 
apartments on the upper floors. Then 
he invested his own funds to restore the 
damaged 1867 building next door — now 
it houses Lyndon State College students 
upstairs. And he bought yet another 
building across the Street, to renovate 
into a retail complex. 

"Is downtown coming back?" asks 
Graham Newell. "I can see it! There are 
a lot of ifs, but I can see it — yes." 

But Railroad Street is coming back 
changed, according to Joel Schwartz, 
who heads St. Johnsbury's office of Eco- 
nomic and Community Development: 
"Downtowns can't sell paper towels and 
diapers anymore," he says. He envisions 
doctors and lawyers and dentists and fi- 
nancial advisers upstairs, specialty Stores 
downstairs. And he thinks St. Johnsbury 
could better use its riverfront. 

Much is happening. The town is tak- 
ing steps to transform a blighted 64-acre 


industrial tract along the Passumpsic 
River into an area for a riverfront park 
and possibly even a big-box storę. And, 
led by St. Johnsbury Works! volunteer 
Nat Tripp, St. Johnsbury is now a desig- 
nated Connecticut River Scenie Byways 
community to visit. 

"Since the fire, things are looking up," 
says Schwartz. 

It is not a done deal. St. Johnsbury 
struggles against global socio-economic 
forces that run counter to smali, local 
businesses and downtowns. Yet new 
shops continue to pop up along Railroad 
Street, one by one, and the variety makes 
for an interesting, eclectic downtown. 

At Moose River Lakę & Lodge Storę, 
you can buy a mounted moose head. 
Also on display: antler chandeliers, 
bearskins, antiąue oars and snowshoes, 
fine linens and fine wines, and Pendle- 
ton blankets. The store's offerings rangę 
from pottery to ptarmigans (stuffed). 

Other new Stores moving in sell any- 
thing from antiąues to bedding. But what 




The Athenaeum , with its grand painting, "The Domes of Yosemite/' above, is 
the crown jewel of the legacy of art and architecture the Fairbanks family 
left St. Johnsbury. 
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they have in common, in this era of na- 
tional franchising, is individuality. And 
the new shops join existing businesses 
uniąue to St. Johnsbury. 

For instance, Railroad Street — and 
no place else — offers Caplan 7 s Army 
Storę, a St. Johnsbury fixture sińce 
1922. "Customers from as far off as 
Montreal, Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia come in and sniff and 
sigh, 77 says manager Gary Ely. 77 We oil 
our floors, and have all these leather 
goods, and I think that 7 s what gives the 
place an old-fashioned aroma. 77 

You can buy canoes and kayaks at 
Caplan 7 s. It also sells red-and-black 
plaid jackets, backpacks, camping gear 
and Johnson woolen overalls, plus worlc 
gloves and snowshoes and a wide selec- 
tion of footwear. You can get bib over- 
alls too. 

Across the Street is the R & J Meat 
Center, an old-fashioned butcher shop. 
Proprietor Robert Egizi, a Bronx native, 
and his British-born wife, Janet, regu- 




larly hiked in New England when their 
two sons were smali. They visited St. 
Johnsbury Academy. "We were im- 
pressed, 77 says Egizi. It is a school where 
a local carpenter 7 s son might sit beside 
a Japanese tycoon 7 s daughter in algebra 
class. So the Egizis moved to St. Johns¬ 
bury and opened the R & J Meat Center, 
offering everything from Italian luganega 
sausage to Spanish chorizo. 

At the corner of Eastern Avenue and 
Railroad Street, Elizabeth 7 s Large Size 
Fashions draws shoppers from miles 
around. Farther up Eastern Avenue, 
Sunshine Boutiąue offers fine clothing 
and jewelry. 

Railroad Street 7 s restaurants are 
eąually eclectic. Traditionalists like the 
family farę at the new Piccolo 7 s restau- 
rant. And down the Street, at Anthony 7 s 
Diner, they can order the Double-Dare 
Woodsman Burger, with country fries 
and homemade onion rings. 

7/ Twenty years ago, trains stopped 
here for crew coffee breaks, but now 



Graham S. Newell is a keeper of local 
history and teaches Latin at St. Johns¬ 
bury Academy, the prioate school that 
attracts students from around the 
country and around the area. 


there are only two freights a day, and 
it 7 s foliage-tour trains that stop, 77 says 
long-time Anthony 7 s employee Mar- 
guerite Howland. /7 We get a lot of cof¬ 
fee guys who come in every morning 
and every afternoon. 77 

Just off Railroad Street 7 s northern 
end, on Mili Street overlooking the 
Passumpsic River, stands the new Ele- 
ments Food and Spirit. It occupies a re- 
furbished slate-and-briclc industrial 
building beside the Arnold Falls Hy- 
droelectric Station, built in 1928, 
which contributes its waterfalPs roar 
to the dining ambiance. Elements fea- 
tures plank floors, glass briclc walls 
and outdoor seating on a deck. 

77 Our job at Elements is to throw the 
best party in St. Johnsbury, five nights 
a week, 77 says Keith Chamberlin, co- 
owner with his wife, Florence, and two 
friends, Kate and Martin Bertolini. 
77 There 7 s a huge demographic of people 
like us, who grew up here or moved 
here, but wish a part of Manhattan 
would be airlifted here — so we 7 re 
transporting our customers to Soho or 
Boston or Montreal, in a room buzzing 
with noise and conversation, with a 
menu that changes every week. 77 

Elements offers dishes like Pork 
Porterhouse (with Calvados demi- 
glace, apple butter and mashed pota- 
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MEPHISTOM 


Wrap your feet in these! 

Smart footwear for men and women 
who insist on comfort, good fit and fashion. 
Hard-to-find sizes and brands. 



418 RAILROAD STREET, ST. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT 

802 748-4500 


STEPHEN HUNECK GALLERY 



Come visit the world famous 
Dog Chapel on Dog Mountain off 
Spaulding Road in St. Johnsbury 

www.huneck.com 
802-748-2700 
DOGS WELCOME! 
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this hip hideaway.” 
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802-748-1500 
EXIT 20, off 1-91 
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& Suites 

• Indoor Pool, Hot Tub, Saun 
• Huge Indoor Video Arcade 
^ • Fitness Center 

Comtort j • Pay-Per-View Movies 

k • Deluxe Continental Breakfast 
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FAIRBANKS INN 

802-748-5666 
Exit 21, off 1-91 

• Outdoor Heated Pool 

• Pienie & Barbeque Area 

• Private Balconies 

• Poolside Rooms 
•Continental Breakfast 


www.stjay.com 
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Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 
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'SC Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
^ Anders &Taxidermy-Moose Heads 
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'Sc Pendleton Blankets 
Sc Ibex Clothing 
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370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 
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COME enjoy the 
unparalleled splendor 
of Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, the state’s 
most beautiful and 
untouched region. 

1 - 800 - 639-6379 
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Northeast Kingdom 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Johnsbuiy, Yermont 05819 
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ST. JOHNSBURY AC AD EMY 


An independent day and boarding school combining the personal attention, structure, and 
support of a smali boarding school with the resources and opportunities of the leading 

independent schools. 



175 Boarding Students from Vermont, 16 States, and 19 Countries 
800 Day Students from 47 Towns 

220 Course Offerings - 20 Advanced Placement - 40 Fine and Performing Arts 
5 Languages - 16 Technical, Pre-Professional, and Computer Science 
42 Interscholastic Teams - 60 Clubs and Activities - 20 Intramural Sports 


Please cali our Adfflissions Office at 802.751.2130 
admissions@stjacademy.org ~ www.stjacademy.org 


ST. JOHNSBURY 


toes) or Baked Stuffed Trout (rainbow 
trout stuffed with couscous, pine nuts 
and dried fruit, served with a saffron 
beurre blanc). 

But even as it chics up, St. Johnsbury 
honors its roots: Every year, on a Satur- 
day in early December, Railroad StreeUs 
enterprises celebrate a "Victorian Holi- 
day." Merchants and town officials in 
Victorian garb offer horse-drawn wagon 
rides, free cookies, hot cider and caroling. 
On one corner, Town Manager Mikę 
Welch, in fuli Victorian regalia, gives 
away roasted chestnuts. 

Meanwhile, the revivification effort 
has spread "uptown" to Main Street. Up 
there, the Athenaeum recently treated it- 
self to a $ 1.2 million restoration. 

"This building is a designated national 
historie landmark, and we aimed to bring 
it back to its original splendor, and then 
use it to help attract visitors to the 
town," says administrative officer Lorna 
Higgs. The Athenaeum contains the 
country's oldest unaltered art gallery, 
with famous Hudson River School paint- 
ings. Original gas sconces, discovered in 
the basement, now serve as electric 
lights. And on the second floor the ren- 
ovators uncovered the Athenaeum HalLs 
majestic ceilings, hidden decades ago to 
cut energy costs and conceal damage 
from a leaking roof. 

Several years ago the Athenaeum re- 
vived an old St. Johnsbury tradition: the 
annual pet paradę. "You get chickens, 
goldfish in bowls, llamas, a fire trucie 
with Dalmatians and lots of dogs and 
cats," says Lorna Higgs. "We freąuently 
get a lady who dresses in a leopard-skin 
outfit and carries her hedgehog." 

Down the Street, the Fairbanks Mu- 
seum and Planetarium each year hosts 
27,000 school lcids, who come from 
around the State to see its natural history 
and science collections. They inspect 
everything from Egyptian artifacts to 
butterflies and Arctic insects. Mean¬ 
while, the museunris experts fan out to 
teach in schools. "We need to be a rea- 
son people come to town, and then en- 
courage visitors to the museum to see 
the rest of St. Johnsbury," says executive 
director Charles Browne. 

St. Johnsbury House, also on Main 
Street, had a makeover too. It began in 
1850 as a fine hotel. Henry Ford stayed 
here. So did Thomas Edison and Presi- 
dent Taft. About the time of the fire, 
St. Johnsbury House renovated, pre- 
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AMILTON 


Designed Sealed & Delivered 

Any style, designed and manufactured to fit you perfectly. 


H \ 


From chalets to colonials, our 
Professional Staff will guide you 
through the most efficient and 
effective way to design and build 
the custom home of your dreams. 
The realization of your dream 
home is just a cali away. 


-N: 


ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BUILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


1-800-576-0557 • www.northerndesign.com PO Box47, Hudson Falls, NY 12839 


ST. JOHNSBURY 

serving much of its former glory. And 
it now offers the town's senior citi- 
zens affordable housing in 39 apart- 
ments, one morę piece in the 
revitalization puzzle. 

Not long ago, Town Manager Welch 
compiled a list of such recent improve- 
ments to the town — he needed seven 
pages. Upgrades rangę from a new free 
all-day parking lot running behind 
Railroad Street's Stores to a new hotel- 
conference center. 

Remember the phoenix? It was the 
mythical creature that burned, only 
to rise again from its own ashes. 
Something like that is happening in 
St. Johnsbury. In fact, to make it offi- 
cial, the town hung banners from 
Street lamps. They proclaimed: "St. J 
on the Rise." 


Joyce Rogers Wolkomir often travels from 
her home in East Montpelier to enjoy St. 
fohnsbury’s tranąuility and Victorian ar- 
chitecture. Kindra Clineff lives in Win¬ 
chester, Massachusetts. 

rfin Minp[ ,0ur s P rin & 1955 articie 

rUn lvl U li L- about the Fairbanks Mu- 
seum is at www.VermontLife.com. 


Ho w to Go 

♦ St. Johnsbury Welcome Center, 51 Depot Square, (802) 748-3678, (800) 639- 
6379, www.nekchamber.com; also St. Johnsbury Works!, www.stjworks.org, 
(802) 748-7121. Displays, Staff; Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m -5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. evenings, June to mid-Oct. 

♦ WalkingTour of Historie Main Street, Self-guided tour starts at Welcome Center. 

♦ St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 1171 Main Street, (802) 748-8291, www.stjathen 
aeum.org; Iibrary/gallery; 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Mon. and Wed.;10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Tues., Thurs., Fri.; 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. Closed Sun. 

♦ Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, 1302 Main Street, (802) 748-2372, 
www.fairbanksmuseum.org; 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Sat.; 1-5 p.m., Sun.; daily in 
summer. Planetarium shows 1:30 p.m. Sat. and Sun., daily during July and Aug. 

♦ Catamount Arts, 139 Eastern Avenue, (802) 748-2600, (888) 757-5559, 
www.catamountarts.com; films, exhibits, lectures, concerts, videos, Mon.-Fri. 

1 p.m.-6 p.m.; films, 7 p.m. 

♦ Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild, 430 Railroad Street, (802) 748-0158. Fine 
handerafted gifts by Vermont artisans. 

♦ Moose River Lakę & Lodge Storę, 370 Railroad Street, (802) 748-2423. Rustic 
elegance for body, home, lodge, and cabin. 

♦ Mapie Grove Farms ofVermont, 1052 Portland St., (802) 748-5141, www.maple 
grove.com. Factory tours and mapie museum. Open year-round, Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-2 p.m. Tours every 15 minutes. 

♦ Huneck Gallery at Dog Mountain, "Dogs welcome,"1356 Spaulding Rd. (off 
Route 2 East), (802) 748-2700; gallery, Dog Chapel, walks, views; June-Oct., 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; www.dogchapel.com. 

♦ St. Johnsbury Country Club, Route 5 North, (802) 748-9894. May 15-Oct. 31. 
Open to the public. 

♦ St. Johnsbury Academy, 1000 Main Street, (802) 751-2130 (admissions), 
www.stjohnsburyacademy.org. 
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STEERS 

(Continued from page 43) 

persuade them to move forward with- 
out using the whip. 

The drivers, like the steers, are young 
and inexperienced. One by one, the 
junior teamsters try to coax their teams 
to move forward, but without the stick, 
they refuse to budge. 

Then it's Emily's turn. She backs her 
team up easily and lays down her stick. 

"Whup, Pete! Whup, Bob! Come on, 
boys!" Her voice sounds morę authori- 
tative than it did in the early days of 
the summer. 

"Come on!" 

Pete's ears twitch attentively. He looks 
like he's thinking about it. While her 
family watches in suspensę, Bob takes a 
tentative step forward. Emily and her 
team win the blue ribbon. 

Her grandfather is all smiles. "I think 
she's going to be very good," he says. 

Afterword 

The last fair of the season is Colum¬ 
bus Day weekend. It's also Emily's last 
turn in the show ring with Pete and Bob. 
Like it or not, it's a fact of 4-H life that 
young steers grow much faster than the 
young teamsters who raise them, and 
Pete and Bob are on the verge of be- 
coming too big for Emily to handle. 
She'11 have to sell them soon. 

"There are always older people who 
like to keep oxen around but who don't 
want to raise them or train them," An- 
nette Wilson says. The first year of train- 
ing is by far the hardest, she adds. And 
steers trained by young 4-H-ers are 
known for being gentle. 

For Emily, it's just a little sad. 

"It'll be nice not to have barn chores in 
the morning for a little while," she says. 

But only for a little while. Sometime 
in December she'11 pick another pair of 
newborn calves from her grandfather's 
farm. She's hoping for a set of Holstein 
twins — Pete and Bob were half brothers. 

"Maybe when I'm older, I'll keep a 
team for two or three years," she says. 
Her sister Leah did that when she was in 
high school and taught her team to do all 
sorts of special tricks. For now, Emily's 
taking it one year at a time. 

"I'm kind of excited to get a new pair," 
she says. "I know so much morę now 
than when I started last year. Pil be able 
to train them even better." ^ 


Susan Keese lives in Newfane. Kevin 
Bubński lives in Shaftsbury. 
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Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, writc or cali 


** Custon^ designed and rnanufactured in Maine. 


New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caffyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL21 • Clinton! ME 04927 
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Vermont Outdoor 

Quality, Comfort, 
Style and Value 

Northern white cedar 
benches, tables, chairs, porch 
swings, Adirondack chairs and 
morę, all hand-crafted at our 
factory in Barre, Vermont and 
shipped direct to you. 

1-800-588-8834 
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OUCH! 

The Adamant Black Fly Festival 

By Dirk Van Susteren 
Photographed by Jordan Silyerman 


I magine Christmas without Santa, 
or Fialloween without trick-or- 
treaters, or the Tunbridge WorlcFs 
Fair without cotton candy and blue 
ribbons. Now consider for a second 
Adamant's annual Black Fly Festival 
without blacie flies. Actually, that's 
just what the organizers like to imag¬ 
ine. In fact they Schedule it that way: 
the first weekend of May, just before 
the serious hatching gets under way. 
After all, who but the most deranged 
masochist would want the fuli Black 
fly experience? At least with mosąui- 
toes you have a fighting chance. 

So, absent the insects themselves, 
the folks in this north-central Vermont 
community of about 200 on the first or 
second Saturday of May each year cele- 
brate the little beast's anticipated ar- 
rival. The day-long event, fuli of black 
humor, pays grudging respect to mem- 
bers of the Simuliidae family — of 
which there are morę than three dozen 
species in Vermont. The festival last 
year featured an art exhibit; a road 
race ; a baked-goods sale,- a paradę; a 
silent auction; musie and storytelling; 
a pie contest; a visit from the Red 
Cross Bloodmobile (16 pints collected); 
an entomology lecture,- a community 
dinner and a rock , n , roll dance. Truth 
be told, the annual festival amounts to 
one big coping exercise as residents 
brace for the upcoming weeks of black 
fly misery. The event, thanks to the 
skills of the organizers, also draws 
sympathetic visitors from afar. Last 
year some even came from Mapie Cor- 
ner, three miles distant. 

The center of activity, and the bene- 
ficiary of most of any proceeds, is ac¬ 
tually a building: the historie Adamant 


Co-op. It is a smali generał storę owned 
and run by community members and 
located in a newly shingled structure. 
In its former life, years ago, it had been 
a rooming house for workers in the 
granite ąuarries that dotted the village 
and environs. Like any century-old 
building, the Adamant Co-op needs 
constant upkeep and occasional major 
upgrades. Top priority: indoor toilets. 
Co-op members point out that the storę 
has its own Web site but has never had 
running water. 

Even without such an important 
amenity, the co-op is the center of the 
community, and by 10 a.m. on Satur¬ 
day, May 1, last year it was abuzz with 
activity. In went the festival-goers 
through the screened door to buy cof- 
fee and juice and cupcakes and pies 
and fresh fruit, and then out they went, 



A black fly impersonator acts the part 
during insect-creating activities at last 
year's Adamant Black Fly Festival. 



Judge David Schiitz holds up a delectable entry in the black fly pie contest. 
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talking about garden spinach and the 
Red Sox (spring optimism was gener- 
ously rewarded). And, logically 
enough, they talked about the blacie fly 
season just around the corner. 

The banter scarcely disguised the 
sense of dread. "There can't be any 
bugs today.... We had this festival on 
May 1, so there wouldn't be any/ 7 said 
one co-op customer hopefully. For the 
record, had there heen a major black 
fly swarm that morning, the co-op was 
ill-prepared. Debra Backus, who was 
running the cash register, explained 
that the only bug deterrent on the shelf 
was a locally madę product with an 
"all-natural" label. That suggested 
gentle dissuasion, not brute force. The 
products with the real muscle — the 
compound Deet, with its warnings of 
danger to human health — aren't sold 
at the Adamant Co-op. 

Cindy Cook, festival organizer, agreed 
that the co-op may have missed a mar¬ 
keting opportunity by not having dope 
with Deet on hand. "Of course," she ad- 
mitted, "you can't really stop the bug- 
gers." Her words suggested bad things for 
Adamant in a few days. 

Despite the foreboding, this was a day 
for celebration. The sun was out, the 
sky was blue, the temperaturę was 75, 
chickadees whistled and redwing black- 
birds sang, and there appeared to be no 
black flies near the storę — except for the 
five-foot-long artistic black fly repre- 
sentation (madę from materials salvaged 
from the dumpster). Its derriere was 
painted blood-red, although black flies 
are biters, not stingers. 

Nor did the 40 contestants (includ- 
ing one dog) in the festival's four-mile 
road race along the dirt road hordering 
Sodom Pond encounter much in the 
way of hlack flies. There was yellow 
coltsfoot along the way and a few pud- 
dles to avoid but no flying insects, re- 
ported runner Mack Gardiner-Morse. 
"The trees have not budded out yet, so 
there was not enough shade; but bugs 
were not a problem," he said, sąuint- 
ing into the sunlight. 

Despite the opportunity to run, most 
festival goers preferred the slower pace 
of watching the paradę, picnicking on the 
bank of the stream that runs through 
the village, touring the art gallery up- 
stairs in the co-op or shopping in the 
adjacent souvenir tent. Festival goers 
(Continued on page 62) 




VtRMONT 

PUBLIC 

TELEVISION 


Birdseye Building Company 


Richmond. Vt. 


802.434.2112 


www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 


fflND 

ScaDa Kufra 


DIRECTED BY 


DVD & Yideo 
on Sale Now! 

cali 1-888-315-7700 


Jay Craven 


PRODUCED BY 


Kingdom County 
Productions 
and Vermont 
Public Television 


to order now. 
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Thirteenth Annual 

Memoriał Day Weekend, May 28-29, 2005 

isit over 250 artists and craftspeople in their 
studios during Vermont's statewide craft Open Studio 
Weekend, May 28-29. Explore the back roads of our beautiful 
State and meet Vermont's talented community of visual artists. 
For information, cali the Vermont Crafts Council at (802) 223-3380 
or visit the VCC web site at www.vermontcrafts.com 
Live the traditions during Vermont Cultural Heritage Month, 
May 28-June 27 




SonrihinŁ (hhkI ia Ooiitc, On 

Ov€R 400 8 uSIH€SS€S Off€f?ING: 

SHOPPING, DINING, SERYICES, 
THEATRE, ENTERTAINMENT, 
OUTDOOR EV€NTS 
& MORĘ! 



Cabot Visitors’ Center 
Tour the Creamery 
Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot 
800.837.4261 



Come taste the 

WorlcTs 

Best 

Cheddar 


Cabot Annex Storę 
Nibble our samples 
Rte. 100, Waterbury Ctr. 
802.244.6334 


www.cabotcheese.com 
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Fletcher Farm School 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


2005 Art & Craft Classes 

Relax in our historie Vermont Farm setting. 
Our nationally-known instructors teaching: 
Fine Arts, Fiber Arts, Basketry, Pottery, 
Wood Carving, Glass, Metals, Quilting, 
Needle Arts, Mosaics, Heirloom Sewing, 
Beading, Lapidary Arts and morę. 
June-Sept., 1 to 5 day classes available. 
Fall-Winter-Spring, weekends only. 

Cali or write for FREE Catalog. 

[“.4 Learning Yacation in the Heart of Yermont" ] 


Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and Crafts, 
DepŁ VLM, 611 Rt 103 South Ludlow, VT 05149. 
(802) 228-8770 e-mail: info@fletcherfann.oig 
web: www.fletcherfarm.org 


Wa 


With over 
70 Stores; 
there's 
always 
somethi 
here for 
you. 

Vermont's largest enclosed 
shopping center has Kohl's, 

JCPenney, The Bon-Ton, 

Sears and a wide rangę of 
specialty shops and services. 
Choose from a variety of 
places to eat in the Garden 
Cafe Food Court or enjoy 
Applebee's Neighborhood 
Grill & Bar. Plus , there's 
plenty offree parking! 

Dorset St. South Burlington, VT 
802-863-1066 
www.umallvt.com 
Mon-Sat 9:30-9:30 ♦ Sun 11-6 





ASpedal lnvitation 

CLelebrating over 8J years in the farm and garden industry, 
Cogers Sugar Mouse Gardens invites you to visit our storę 
tucked away in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring...the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Pall...nie pumpkin patch will bę filled wit} 


surprises • 


. Our 


display 



Winter.. .ourgft shop will sparkle with Christmas ^ 
beautiful LogCabm Gift Shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
1 1 ^g ar dens, ponds and greenhouses. 

Chnstmas shop open 5ept. Ist through christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for tne entire famuy. Open qear-round 
with the exception of Jan. lOtn -Peb. lOth. 

Coger’5 Sugar House Gardens 

Rt. 10 and BaltimoreTRd., No. Springfield, VT O^O 
1(300) A8S-26AJ • www.cogersugarhouse.com 
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BRING IN THIS 
AD FOR A 

Free Tour! 

Route 7, 

shelburne .ja | 
Vermont jWgĘtttt 
802.985.3001 

VTLS52 expires Feb. *06 

www.VermontTeddyBear.com 


Peregrine Falcons can fly 
70 mph in straight flight, 
and up to 217 mph 


A treasury of Vermont stories 
and storytellers as recorded 
by the Yermont Folklife Center 


A CD of the stories is included in this 
special JOth anniversary anthology. 


See live falcons at the VINSB 
Naturę Center. Located on 
Vermont Route 4. Open year 

round, 7 days a week. 

1 ** oNT - 

802-FLY-5000 k.... 


FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February - June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


$16.95 + tax 

To order, cali (802)388-4964 
or, www.vermontfolklifecenter.orq 


VINS i 


www.vinsnaturecenter.org 


The Vermont Folklife Center 

3 Court Street 
Middlebury, Yermont 05753 


EITS 5P 
FAN TA 




Middlebury College 


Museumof Art 


Center for the Arts 

Route 30, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
802-443-5007 www.middlebury.edu/ arts/museum 
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Su ni ni er 
Camps 

Yermont youtłi camps are a wonderful 
alternative to the traditional summer 
yacation. Be surę to cali early as sonie 
programs fili up very quickly. 


YMCACampAbnaki 

Residential camp for 
boys 6 • 16 in 
North Hero, VT. 

1 & 2 week sessions. 
mini camp & teen trips 

www.campabnaki.org 



Camp Abnaki provides opportunities 
for leadership, outdoor ACC 5c 
aV adventure and character Ę 


development. 


Am.rican 

Camping 

Asaoclatlon 


NICHT EACLE 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Unique Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 

a 


Cali ( 802 ) 

773-7866 

ACA 

Accredited 

Camp 


▲ tipi living ▲ wilderness skills ▲ 
canoeing ▲ naturę crafts ▲ archery 
tracking ▲ backpacking ▲ and morę! 
cooperative work & play ▲ ages 10-14 


www.nighteaglewildemess.com 



wincłridge tennis camps 

at craftsbury common and teela wooket 
in the green mountains of Vermont 

Boys and girls, 9-15. representing most of the fifty 
States and morę than 20 counthes, have shared the 
Windridge experience - a commitment to hard 
work, good sportsmanship, wholesome fun and 
laughter amidst a warm and ffiendly environment. 

• Outstanding tennis instruction 
with a 1 -4 teacher-pupil ratio. 

• Other sports and activities: 
horseback riding, soccer, archery 
sailing, swimming, and biking. 

Windridge Tennis Camps 
P.O. Box 1298 
|effersonville, VT 05464 
888-386-7859 

www.windridgetenniscamps.com 




Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Cap ers u 

Summer Camp in Southern Yermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 


* Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

* Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

* Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey Nelson, & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcatherinecapers.com 


* UNGAMON * * 

^ and 

* BETfETCOK * 


P ITTSFORD, V E R M O N T 


All-elective program. Brother-sister camps. Arts 
& Sports. Independence, community, freedom, 
responsibility, and a great adventure. 

90 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Kayaking • Sailing • Soccer 
Archery • Cycling • Rock Climbing 

www.campsangamon.com 

www.campbetseycox.com 

888-345-9193 




IN A DAY 

(Continued from page 59) 

also walked up the road toward the com- 
munity's other pond — Beaver Pond — 
which is just across from the main build- 
ing of the renowned Adamant Musie 
School. For morę than 60 years the 
school has attracted piano students from 
around the world to learn and perform 
and, when outside, to swat. 

The paradę was a sight to behold. It 
began at 4 p.m. and wound its way 
from the white clapboard Community 
Club down Haggett Road, along the 
stream bank, and finally to the co-op, 
where villagers had gathered for view- 
ing. The kids — dozens, 6 to 10 years 
old — were dressed as black flies, some 
using CDs as bug eyes and long pointy 
papier-mache creations for appendages 
that looked like stingers. There were 
no floats or marching bands or Boy 
Scouts. But there was a pickup truck 
with a calf and children who tossed 
candy to appreciative onlookers. There 
were no real black flies in the paradę as 
far as anyone could tell. 

After this big event, residents and 
yisitors alike were invited to the 
Adamant Methodist Church to hear a 
lecture by Dr. Gordon R. Nielsen, a 
stout and bearded University of Yer¬ 
mont Extension entomologist. Nielsen, 
speaking to about 35 people, confirmed 
that Adamant has one of the worst 
black fly infestations in the State. "Your 
basie problem is that you have all this 
clean, highly oxygenated running water 
here," he said. The many black fly larvae 
attach to logs or rocks in the water, he 
explained ; in late spring they hatch, and 
the females set out to get blood that 
is needed to "ripen" their ovaries for 
morę reproduction. 

Nielsen also explained that the sharp 
Sting the victim feels is caused by an 
anticoagulant that the black fly injects 
into the skin when it bites. He told his 
audience that if they didn't like black 
flies they should stay inside. When 
outside, he said, wear light clothing. 
Dark colors seem to attract the pest. 

With no major reports of black flies 
during morning activities, some out- 
of-town yisitors wondered if Adamant 
hadn't hyped its problem a bit — much 
as an unscrupulous ski area might ex- 
aggerate snowfall reports. 

That ąuestion was raised aloud dur¬ 
ing the afternoon pie-tasting event. 
Held inside the souvenir tent, flaps 
open, it featured four judges and at 
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least as many pies. It attracted a smali 
but enthusiastic crowd of about two 
dozen. Judges were 01ivia Gay, Erlene 
Leonard, Forest Davis and Stanley 
Fitch, who wore a top hat. Ali judges 
were known for their honesty, good 
judgment and service to community 
but not necessarily for culinary expert- 
ise. Still, they seemed eager enough to 
render a verdict, fair or otherwise. 
With gusto, they dug into the pies, 
which were decorated with raisins and 
other dark things to suggest — what 
else? — black flies. 

It was during the tasting of the first 
pie (butter, brown sugar, eggs, cream, 
dates, pecans, raisins, etc.) that judge 
01ivia Gay let out a yelp. She an- 
nounced that she had just been bitten 
by a black fly. The audience seemed 
skeptical and not particularly sympa- 
thetic. One onlooker even suggested 
that Olivia, who lives in Mapie Corner 
and not Adamant, probably didn't 
know a black fly from a vampire bat. 
Olivia then — modestly — displayed a 
smali welt on her leg that another per¬ 
son in the crowd said looked suspi- 
ciously like a freckle or maybe a 
mosąuito bite. No one believed Olivia. 

As the second pie (frozen strawber- 
ries, currants, Macintosh apples, tapi- 
oca, poppyseeds, etc.) was to be judged, 
and as moderator David Schiitz im- 
plored, "please let's have a little si- 
lence so the judges can concentrate/' 
Olivia, at exactly 3:32 p.m., let out an¬ 
other loud ery and this time slapped 
her thigh with an open palm. 

Someone in the crowd gasped. A 
tiny smear of blood on 01ivia's leg and 
a sąuashed black carcass proved be- 
yond doubt that she had suffered a 
black fly bite, becoming, ąuite possi- 
bly, the first documented victim of 
Adamant's 2004 Black Fly Season. 


Dirk Van Susteren is the editor of the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus’s Sunday maga- 
zine and a freelance writer. Photographer 
Jordan SiWeiman lives in Burlington. 

How <o Go 

The 2005 Adamant Black Fly Festi- 
val, complete with paradę, road race, pie 
contest and morę, will be held Satur- 
day, May 7 from 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. in 
downtown Adamant. For morę infor- 
mation: (802) 223-1330, www.adamant 
coop.org. 
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We’re so surę you’ll love it, we’re 
willing to let you use our Professional 
Power DR® CHIPPER on your own 
property for 6 months to — 

•CLEAN UP UGLY BRUSH PILES 

that spoił the appearance 
of your property. 

Pre-Season 
Savings Now 
in EfFect! 

. CHIP BRANCHES up to 4-1 JT thick! 
. CREATE BEAUTIFUL WOOD CHIP 
MULCH for landscaping. 

If the DR® CHIPPER doesn’t AMAZE 
you, you can send it back, and we’ll 
give you a fuli refund of your original 
purchase price including shipping! 

www.drchipper.com 


Tractor-Mounted models a va i labie! 

Please mail coupon or cali 
TOLL FREE for complete FREE DETAILS! 

1 - 877 - 285-1749 


YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS ofthe 
Professional-Power DR 4 CHIPPER, including prices and 
specifications of models and options, plus Factory- 
Direct Savings now in effect. 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS*, Dept. 50097X 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 


nOUHTAIH TOP Ckitiat 


Just off of Route 4 between 
Killington & Rutland 


AU tml HiMiiltj, Smsdh, ĆA/łty E/jcpthMt 


Luxurious Lodging ** Fine & Casual Dining 
Nordic Ski & Snowshoe Center ** Equestrian Center 
Endless Outdoor Activities 


800.445.2100 www.mountaintopinn.com 
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Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Warren Kirnble Design! 








The Twelve Seasons of Vermont 

from Vermont Life 

This stunning new book celebrates Vermonts changing beauty, month by month, with photos from 
the pages of Vermont Life. Each chapter features a different month — the 12 seasons of Vermont — 
with a Vermont writers poem or prose meditation on that month and a portfolio of beautiful pho¬ 
tos. Featured writers include Julia Alvarez, Chris Bohjalian, Elizabeth Inness-Brown, David Budbill, 
Castle Freeman Jr., Garret Keizer, Leland Kinsey, Galway Kinnell, Reeve Lindbergh, Howard Frank 
Mosher, Noel Perrin and Katherine Paterson. The striking color photos and insightful words com- 
bine to make an irresistible book for anyone who loves fine writing, scenie photography and Ver- 
mont. 8% x 10%, 112 pp., hardcover, over 160 color photographs. 

BTWE450 $29.95 

Finding Vermont 

by Tom Slayton 


What makes Vermont tick? How do the pieces come together to make the Green Mountain State the un- 
usual place that it is? This insider s guide to all things Vermont has the answers, and they come from a real 
expert: Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. From the old Vermont of Ethan Allen and Calvin Coolidge to 
the new Vermont of mountain biking and gourmet dining, Finding Vermont puts you in touch with life in 

Americas most interesting little State. 7x7, 96 pp., softcover. 


BFV400 $14.95 

Mapie Cream 

If you love the taste of mapie, youre surę to enjoy mapie cream! Pure mapie syrup is boiled to creamy 
perfection for spreading on English muffins, bagels, pancakes, waffles and morę! The Brown Family 
Farm packages this sweet treat in glass jars with folk artist Warren Kimbles “Vermont Cow” on the label. 
Buy a large jar for home and several smali jars for gifts! 

FMRC030 3 oz. $4.95 
FMRC090 9 oz. $8.95 


The Brown Family Farm packs pure Vermont Mapie Syrup in containers featuring the popular 
work of Vermont artist Warren Kirnble. Give your family and friends the world s finest Grade 
medium amber mapie syrup and start a collection of these unique and re-usable containers. 
Also available in a beautiful 8.45-oz. glass leaf decanter. 

FSP2477 1-pintjug $11.95 


(FSP2877 Two or morę: $11.50 ea.) 

FSP3478 l-quart jug $20.95 
(FSP3878 Two or morę: $19.95 ea.) 

FSP4479 ‘.-galion jug $39.95 
(FSP4879 Two or morę: $38.95 ea.) 

FLSY060 8.45-oz. Mapie Leaf $10.95 
(FLSY260 Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 


Sorry, we do not ship syrup 
outside the Continental U.S. 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1 - 800 - 455 - 3399 , ext. 0516 « 8 AM-4-.30 PM ET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin St, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Herricks Cove Wildlife Festival 

By Judith Edwards 
Photographed by Ted Leyin 



Jen Good of the Vermont Institute of Natural Science 
introduces a kestrel to tlie Herrick's Cove crowd. 


Q uestion: Where in Ver- 
mont can you see a great 
horned owi, a porcupine, 

9 a northern oriole and a timber 
wolf — all on the same day? 

Answer: At the Herrick's 
' Cove Wildlife Festival, held an- 
nually at Herricks Cove on the 
Connecticut River — one of Ver- 
mont's top birding spots. It's put 
on by the Ascutney Mountain 
Audubon Society in May and re- 
sembles a cross between a river- 
side naturę walk and a low-key 
educational fair — with wild an- 
imals as the main attractions. 

Herrick's Cove is a few miles 
north of Bellows Falls, right where 
the Williams River flows into the 
Connecticut. A curved peninsula from 
the Vermont shore of the Connecticut en- 
closes a large, reedy embayment that at- 
tracts ducks, geese and a large variety of 
other waterfowl. What better place, 
thought leaders of the local Audubon So¬ 
ciety chapter, to celebrate naturę and wild 
animals every spring? 

In addition to wildlife exhibits and 
classes, the 2004 festival included a 
morning bird walk, fly-tying lessons for 
budding fishermen, canoe and kayak 
tours around the cove, live musie and a 
naturę photography workshop. Morę 
than 900 participants drove carefully 
down Herrick's Cove Road, parked and 
then walked out the long peninsula, 
sampling classes and exhibits as they 
progressed toward the tip of the spit of 
land that encloses the cove. 

The festival attracts crowds from both 
sides of the Connecticut River, and 
things start early: The morning bird walk 
begins at 7:30 a.m. Bird banding demon - 


strations begin at 9:30, and exhibits open 
at 10. There is a steady flow of activity 
throughout the day. And while it may be 
educational, it's also fun — just ask the 
many children who watched intently as 
Atlca, a large aretie gray wolf, emerged 
from confinement and stared intently 
into the crowd. 

Atlca was brought to Herricks Cove 
from the Wolf Conservation Center in 
Westchester County, New York. Janinę 
Bartko is one of the presenters for the 
center, and she prepared the crowd well 
for the appearance of the big, beautiful 
creature, emphasizing that wolves in 
the wilderness are not dangerous to hu- 
mans. There are "zero people lcilled by 
wolves in the U.S.," she exclaimed. So, 
how did we all become afraid of them? 
"Stories," she said. "What's a story with 
a big bad wolf in it?" 

The many children gathered around 
shouted out appropriate answers, to 
which Bartko answered, "Not a single 


one of those wolves would have 
wanted to try on my grand- 
mother's nightgown. In fact, 
sińce wolves have such a lceen 
sense of smell, if Red Riding 
Hood had tripped along through 
the forest the wolf would have 
smelled her and been way away 
from her path before she ever 
could have spotted him." 

Bartko tallced about wolf 
bounties and the 1915 law 
passed to exterminate all wolves. 
Bounty hunting decimated most 
of the wolf population, and there 
is still wolf hunting, now from 
planes, in the State of Alaska. 
"In the late 1960s, there were 
only 400 to 500 wolves in all of 
the United States," said Bartko. "This 
had measurable conseąuences. In Yel¬ 
lowstone, along the banlcs of the Lamar 
River, grazing ellcs ate the trees bare be- 
cause they had no reason to ever move to 
a new spot." The reintroduction of 
wolves in 1995 created a rislc to the ellcs, 
so they moved on. By changing the graz¬ 
ing behavior of the ellcs, morę trees, morę 
shade and the cooler temperatures in the 
river helped trout and beaver return. "Yel¬ 
lowstone is now teeming with wonderful 
creatures, just because the wolf was rein- 
troduced. The wolf is a barometer by 
which we can measure the health of our 
wilderness," said Bartko. 

Sitting on a tent post some distance 
away, seeming to loolc at all the activity, 
was another wild creature, a great horned 
owi. Although the gorgeous creature 
with round, wide eyes and fluffy brown 
wings appeared to be large, it weighs 
only three and a half pounds and its 
feathers weigh morę than its bones. This 


I 
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particular owi had been part of the ear- 
lier demonstration by the Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Science in which a 
great horned owi, a beautiful white barn 
owi and an American kestrel (a smali fal- 
con once known as a sparrow hawk) 
were exhibited by their handlers. 

A possum and a porcupine were the 
most popular attractions offered by the 
Sąuam Lakes Science Center, but much 
morę was going on around Herrick's 
Cove. The Naturę Museum at Grafton's 
sand table was particularly popular with 
children, who were enthralled as the ex- 
hibit's sandscape was built, unbuilt and 
rebuilt all day to demonstrate water 
flowage and erosion. Museum educator 
and science teacher Betsy Owen ob- 
served that children learn best by doing 
and caring. "The dam-building project is 
hands-on mucking about in wet sand. 
They love it, and they're leaming science 
at the same time," she said, promising to 
return to the festival in 2005. 

Another popular activity for children 
was the 20-foot-tall climbing wali pro- 
vided by Petra Cliffs of Burlington. This 
manmade cliff covered with hand and 
footholds accommodated three children 
at once, who clambered up it while hang- 
ing from harnesses. 

"That's a bigger hit than we ever 
thought," said Alma Beals, co-organizer 
of the festival, and former Ascutney 
Mountain Audubon Society president. 
"We'11 definitely do that again next year, 
along with morę hands-on activities for 
children," she said. 

The festival was Beals's idea. She has 
a degree in natural history and raised 
three children in Springfield. "I differ a 
lot from some of the people in the 
Audubon Society," she said. "I say 
Audubon is naturę, the whole field. 
That's what this festival represents." 

Wally Elton, president of Ascutney 
Mountain Audubon, joined us, with Ken 
Alton of USGen New England. USGen 
owns the land and flowage rights along 
the Connecticut River, along with Her- 
rick's Cove and 52 other recreation areas 
on the Connecticut and Deerfield rivers. 
"That's four hundred miles of river and 
over 30,000 acres," said Alton. All the 
lands are open for day recreation use, 
some for canoe camping, and all are fed- 
erally licensed projects. 

Herrick's Cove was purchased in the 
I920s as part of the Bellows Falls Dam. 
"There used to be 25 camps in the area," 
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Alton said, looking around at the now- 
grassy areas between path and trees, 
"which are long sińce gone, and we have 
this lovely spot as a haven for birds." Re- 
cently USGen joined with the Audubon 
Society to cut out invasive plant species 
that were choking out native plant 
species that birds prefer. 

Mark LaBarr, director of Conserva- 
tion for Audubon Vermont, released a 
chickadee from what loolced like — and 
was — the foot of a woman's nylon soclc. 
'This is my wife's stocking," said LaBarr. 
"How much do you think this little guy 
weighs?" he aslcs a young observer. "If 
you give me a ąuarter and a niclcel, LII 
let you know." 

LaBarr weighs the ąuarter and nickel 
in the sock on a spring scalę and dis- 
covers that it weighs 10.5 grams, just a 
tiny bit less than the now-released and 
banded little bird. Banding allows sci- 
entists to track migration of bird species. 

An energy van — the Great Renewable 
Energy Show — provided power for the 
electric guitars of folk singers Erie Bye 
and Will Danforth. Smokey the Bear 
(Springfield resident Jeff Pelton) went 
walking along the path as he has done for 
all five festivals. Naturalists Ted Levin 
and Gustav W. Verderber led sessions 
on observing naturę (Levin) and naturę 
photography (Verderber). The National 
Wild Turlcey Federation had an exhibit, 
and Jan Lambert, who represents the 
Vermont Agency of Natural Resources, 
gave a presentation on invasive plants. 

"Did you see that?" said Wally Elton, 
smiling and looking up at a graying sky. 
"A guy from the Energy Van just came 
out and did a no-rain dance!" 

And it seemed to be effective because 
it wasn't until Atka the wolf was being 
put bacie in her traveling van that the first 
raindrops fell. And, that was the end of 
the show — and of a wonderful day of en- 
tertainment, education and encourage- 
ment for the preservation of wildlife. ^ 


fudith Edwards, a clinical social worker in 
Springfield, is the author of 10 books for young 
adults and children. Naturalist and photog- 
rapher Ted Levin, of Thetford, not only cov- 
ered the festival but was also a presenter. 

How (o Go 

The sixth annual Herrick's Cove 
Wildlife Festival will be held May 8. In¬ 
formation: (802) 885-3267. 
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"Art to warm your heart & home” 
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60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT...35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 
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Here’s what makes the NEUTON ™ 
Mower so much different and better — 


• 10x Ouieter than a gas mower... 
awarded “Ouietest Mower” title by 
the National Noise Pollution 
Clearinghouse! 

• Patented Attachment plugs into the 
front...trims and edges! 

So why mess with the noise, fumes, and 
hard starting of a gas mower another season? 


• Replaceable Battery similar to a 
cordless drill, provides reserve power 
for lighter operating weight and longer 
run-time! 


The Best Buy 

in Battery-Powered Mowers 
— Consumers Digest 
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Riding on Air 

The Era of Vermont’s Musical Cowboys 


By Mark Greenberg 


7aoori,' Cowboy JĆW- 

£>on Sie/c/s 


3tnd 


J ony S^oys 


w i Se 


Here we are, the Pony Boys 
On the air to give you joy 
Sing and play, every day, 

On the radio.... 

W hen I heard that theme song, 
I used to run and turn up the 
radio/ 7 Lois Carey recalled in 
1984, referring to the broadcasts of fid- 
dler and saxophonist Don Fields in the 
1930s and '40s on Waterbury's radio 
station WDEV. "My sister and I would 
beg our father to please let us take the 
car that night so we could go to wher- 
ever he might be playing." 

That might have meant driving from 
her home in Chelsea to Dickerman's 
Barn in East Granville, Hart's Barn in 
Williston or any of the barns and dance 
pavilions scattered throughout Vermont, 
where as many as 900 people might be 
enjoying the assortment of sąuare dances 
("plain ąuadrilles"), round dances, fox 
trots, waltzes and polkas played by Don 
Fields and the Pony Boys or any of the 
many cowboy bands then playing in Ver- 
mont. The bands sported names like 


Shorty and the Pioneers, 
the Bar-X Cowboys, and 
the Broncho Busters. They 
shuffled between radio 
studios in Waterbury, St. Albans, 
Springfield and Burlington and the 
dances that represented for Lois's hus- 
band, Mort "Smokey" Carey, "one of 
the heights of entertainment." Others 
must have agreed. Some weeks Fields's 
broadcasts drew as many as 200 letters 
to WDEV. 

And Fields was always responsive to 
his fans. Saturday's broadcast was all- 
reąuests, a practice also followed by the 
Western Ramblers on WWSR in St. Al¬ 
bans. "If we couldn't do the tune they 
wanted, Pd mention their names any- 
way," Fields said in a 1979 interview. 
People mostly reąuested the sad, old 
songs. "It tenderizes the heart," Fields 
said with a chuckle. "And, of course, if 
you add a httle unmerciful death in there 
it makes it all the worse." 

Fields's violin playing in particular 
"madę you feel good and sad at the same 
time," Lois Carey remembered. "He had 
such a tonę." 


Eventually, both Lois and Smokey be- 
came Pony Boys, Lois singing and play¬ 
ing accordion and Smokey singing and 
playing tenor banjo and guitar. Both were 
pleased and proud to be making musie 
alongside the man whom Craig "Rusty" 
Parker, long-time WDEV announcer and 
station manager, called the "King of the 
Vermont Cowboys." 

And Vermont cowboys they were — 
musical cowboys at any ratę — pattemed 
after the western-style bands that gal- 
loped in on the trail of Gene Autry, win- 
ning a rural audience with musie that 
was part traditional country, part Tin 
Pan Alley, part Hollywood — musie that 
Don Fields, who died in 1983, wryły and 
accurately called "synthetic western." 

Waterbury in the early 1940s "was 
just like ... Dodge City," said accor- 
dionist and long-time Pony Boy Zeke 
Zelonis as he recalled the musicians 
in fuli western regalia 
shuttling between room- 
ing houses and restau- 
rants, loading up their 
station wagons (maybe 
strapping an upright bass 
to the roof) and heading 
for the night's dances. 
Parker also remembered 
the succession of bands at 
WDEV's Blush Hill studio, 
the musicians hastily tun- 
ing their instruments, 
I gathering around the single 
mikę, plugging their up- 
coming personal appearances and 
hawking their souvenir photos just the 
way it was done on Nashville's Grand 
Ole Opry and Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia's, WWVA Jamboree. To Parker, 
Waterbury at this time was "the 
Nashville of northern New England." 

By embracing the singing cowboy, Ver- 
mont was, in the midst of the Great De- 
pression, responding to a new mythic 
hero, one who wiped out the bad guys 
with fists and guns and won the hearts 
of distressed maidens on and off the 
screen with a few strums on the guitar 
and a smoothly crooned love song. 

It was radio that brought western 
musie into Vermont homes. By the 

Top , the Pony Boys , from left: Don Fields , 
Chicki Barelli, Zeke Zelonis, Carl Durgan 
and Bob Preavy, were stars among Ver- 
mont's cowboy bands. Top right, a band 
booklet pńnted up by WDEV. 
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1930s, radios were fairly common even 
in relatively isolated Vermont, and local, 
grassroots culture was rapidly being 
transformed by nationwide trends, some 
of which presented themselves as gen- 
uine folk art. In the introduction to a 
1941 Pony Boys souvenir booklet, 
WDEV owner Lloyd Sąuier commended 
Fields for helping to preserve "American 
Folk Songs ... many of which were 
handed down to us from pioneer forefa- 
thers." Squier's words certainly reflect 
the perception of many of Fields's fans. 
Yet they are far from musicologically 
accurate. 

But Fields's fans were not interested in 
academic distinctions, and neither were 
the musicians. Along with such "folk" 
chestnuts as "Red River Valley" and 
such old-time fiddle tunes as "Soldier's 
Joy," audiences were apt to hear stan- 
dards like "Bill Bailey," and even pop 
songs of the day. It was the Swing Era, 
and even rural musie reflected Amer¬ 
ica^ fascination with the popular dance 
musie of the Dorsey Brothers and Benny 
Goodman. Later in the 1930s, the com- 
bination of the older country break- 
downs and the newer rhythms and 
harmonies derived from African Amer¬ 
ican jazz would be called Western Swing. 

This eclecticism suited Don Fields, 
whose modest, bird feeder-bedecked 
home on the slopes of CamePs Hump in 
Duxbury was fuli of books ranging from 
Dickens, Twain and Tolstoy to Jewish 
folklore. Fields's musical tastes were 
similarly broad, encompassing not only 
the styles purveyed by the Pony Boys 
but the Gypsy jazz of Stephane Grap- 
pelli and the classical renderings of 
Jascha Heifetz and Fritz Kreisler. 

• 

The first of the western bands to gain 
national popularity was Otto Gray and 
His Oklahoma Cowboys. Stopping at 
WDEV in the mid-1930s, Gray madę a 
lasting impression on Don Fields, who 
had been announcing at the station and 
who was beginning to assemble a band. 

"They were the best," Fields said in a 
1979 interview. "His cars were madę up 
so they'd look like locomotives. They 
had a lovely dog, and he always barked 
on the theme. They had three or four vo- 
calists. I tried to do all I could to sound 
like that." 

But while Fields rubbed elbows with 
some of the stars, he remained a home- 
town boy. "Pd have taken it if it came," 


“Not Expensive_ 
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your plans or ours. We are the oldest timber frame 
company in Vermont, with 32 years experience 
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VERMONT FRAMES 
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“When we moue to Equinox Village, we ll be so close to whats borne—the lakę, our clubs, 
Pbils fauoritejishing spots. Plus, we’ll have ati exciting new community to explore, too ” 

—Phil and Polly Popc, active community members, fiin-Ioving grandparcnts, and Equinox Yillage dcpositors 


Now accepting priority deposits* Don t miss out! Reserve your unit today! 


Phil and Polly Pope have lived in their stately, historie house in East Poultney for the past 
17 years. They've golfed, madę friends in the community, and enjoyed every summer on 
Lakę Saint Catherine with their five children and 12 grandchildren. 

When the Popes leave that grand old house for their spacious new apartment at Equinox 
Village, they'11 leave only their worries behind! They'11 trade lawnmowing for outdoor 
concerts at Hunter Park, snowplowing for skiing at the nearby mountains. Plus, thanks to 
Equinox Village's many conveniences, they'11 have lots morę tirne to spend with good friends, 
taking in Manchesters many cultural offerings...or just relaxing at their lakeside cottage. 
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carefree, independent retirement! Cali Carol Wright, administrator, at (802) 362-5141 for 
your complimentary, no-obligation information package. 
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he said of greater famę, "but I didn't 
loolc for it. I had a pretty good life. The 
money was pretty good, and I was doing 
something that I lilced." 

It was not an easy life: Broadcasting, 
sometimes on two stations in one day, 
then hustling to gigs that might be in 
Quebec, New Hampshire or New York, 
as well as Vermont, then driving home 
for the next day's broadcast was both 
exhausting and hazardous. 

"I don't know how some of those trips 
were madę," Fields said, recalling a 
weekly Sunday night gig across Lakę 
Champlain in New York. "That was a 
shortcut to the cemetery, Tli tell you 
that. I don't know why I did it." 

One reason was the handy living to be 
madę, especially by the morę popular 
bands, and by all accounts the Pony Boys 
were at the top of the heap. One musi- 
cian recalled making morę money in a 
week than his friends madę in a month. 
"It's just like Willy Sutton said when 
asked why he robbed banks," said Fields. 
" 'That's where the money was/ " Yet 
Fields also genuinely liked the musie 
he played so well, and even as times got 
leaner in the 1950s, the Pony Boys con- 
tinued broadcasting. 


Things really started changing around 
the time of the Korean War, according to 
1950s Pony Boy Chuck Donnelly. Bars 
were replacing barn dances as the pre- 
ferred musie venue for younger audiences 
and newer musical styles. Honky-tonk 
musie had emerged in the postwar 1940s 
with songs of cheating and heartache, 
epitomized by the hits of Hank Williams, 
that offered a morę cynical view of life 
than the romantic, nostalgie odes to 
hearth, home and rural America that had 
been country musie Staples from the 
Carter Family through the singing cow- 
boys. Soon, all that was left of the cow¬ 
boy craze was the term "country and 
western," some classic songs like "Cool 
Water" and increasingly gaudy Nashville 
costumes. But the biggest threat came 
from one of the musieć own offspring, the 
latest American musical hybrid, west¬ 
ern swing with morę blues and a heavier 
beat — the musie soon to be known as 
rock and roli. "Elvis was coming on the 
scene," Donnelly States, "and things were 
changing pretty fast." By the late 1950s, 
Don Fields had had enough (although he 
retumed for a summer spin on WDEV in 
the 1970s). Television was also impinging 
on radio's territory. 


Soon the sun had set on the Vermont 
cowboy bands, and live musie — of any 
sort — was becoming increasingly rare 
on the radio (although the Radio Rangers 
continue to play on WDEV every Satur- 
day morning). 

But the fans still remember. "It was 
good old-fashioned-type musie," Pearl 
Callahan of Montpelier said in April 
2004, echoing the words Lloyd Sąuier 
had written in 1941. "Down to earth. 
Good country musie. Everybody liked 
Don Fields." ^ 


Mark Greenberg is a writer, musician, edu- 
catoi, producer and the proprietor of 
Upstreet Productions, specializing in 
radio, video and audio projects involving 
traditional folk musie and orał history. He 
lives in Montpelier. 

F DD MflDC' For a taste t ^ łe music 

Uli llłlU M [• Don Fields and His Pony 
Boys go to www.VermontLife.com. 

The CD Don Fields and His Pony 
Boys: Historie Broadcasts and Last Ses- 
sions is available on the Multicultural 
Media/Rootstock label at www.world 
musicstore.com, (888) 409-0206; $16 
for CDs, $10 for custom cassettes. 
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B o o k s o jf V e r m o n t Interest 


Red Sox Nation — in Yermont! 


By Tom Slayton 


Waiting for Teddy Williams by 

Howard Frank Mosher, Houghton Mif- 
flin, New York, 2004, 280 pages, hard- 
cover, $24. 

I s it possible that Howard Frank 
Mosher is responsible for breaking 
the curse that kept the Boston Red 
Sox from winning the World Series all 
these years? 

Life, we are told, imitates art. And 
whether or not that's true, it just so hap- 
pens that the Red Sox finally won the 
World Championship 
of baseball just a few 
weeks after publica- 
tion of Mosher's 
novel Waiting for 
Teddy Williams, in 
which an unsung 
Vermont lad pitches 
the Sox to — you 
guessed it — victory 
in the World Series! 

Any New Eng- 
lander — anyone, 
really, who likes a 
good story — will enjoy Mosher's fast- 
paced, funny novel, which is as much 
about the ins and outs of life in northern 
Vermont as it is about outs and innings 
on a baseball diamond. 

Waiting for Teddy Williams begins 
with young Ethan "E.A." Allen, wan- 
dering around the Kingdom Common 
town green as townspeople — the ever- 
hopeful, perennially disappointed fans 
of "Red Sox Nation" — listen on the 
radio to yet another Red Sox loss to the 
hated New York Yankees. 

E.A. grows up, seeks and finds his 
long-absent father, leams to play baseball 
and surmounts the trials of young man- 
hood. Waiting for Teddy Williams is a 
combined coming-of-age story and comic 
romance, an often hilarious tour de force 
that takes place in a village so devoted 
to the Red Sox that the local baseball bat 
factory has a replica of Fenway Park's 
Green Monster on its roof. 



Mosher, the author of eight other nov- 
els, is steeped in the life and lorę of the 
Northeast Kingdom. As this latest novel 
winds its way through triumph and 
calamity to the finał gamę of the World 
Series, his young hero encounters two 
local bullies and their evil developer fa¬ 
ther, judges and editors who understand 
the ways of the world and gamę war- 
dens who don't. E.A.'s single mother and 
his runaway father are ultimately re- 
united, but not before a series of scraps, 
breakups and alcoholic relapses that 
affectionately satirize the rough-and- 
tumble domestic life of rural Vermont. 

Ultimately, it's an entertaining tali 
tale from a master storyteller. Mosher 
seems completely at ease in this novel, 
and he makes gentle (and sometimes 
not-so-gentle) fun of Green Mountain 
institutions ranging from townlot base¬ 
ball to Vermont Life calendars. 

Mosher obviously knows both his 
baseball and his baseball fans. Here's his 
description of New England's faithful, lis- 
tening to the fate of their 
beloved Red Sox in the deciding 
gamę of the World Series: 

"From the deep conifer 
forests of northern Maine to 
the seashore villages of Cape 
Cod to the resort towns of 
New Hampshire, New Eng- 
land looked half abandoned. j 
Everyone who wasn't at the 
gamę was in front of a televi- 
sion screen or next to a radio. 

"The Gloucester fishing 
fleet was watching the gamę I 
on smali portable TVs. Bars 
were packed. Town halls and fire sta- 
tions were showing the gamę on large- 
screen sets ..." 

And that's very close to the way it 
was, just last fali, when the unthink- 
able really happened. 

The Essential Aiken: A Life in Public 
Service f compiled and edited by Samuel 
B. Hand and Stephen C. Terry, pubhshed 


by the Center for Research on Vermont, 
University of Vermont, 2004, 111 pages, 
softcover, $12.95. 

The late U.S. Senator George D. Aiken 
was a progressive Republican, a species 
almost extinct today. This selection of 
his speeches and public statements aptly 
illustrates Aiken's career as a political 
maverick. 

When he first came to power in the 
Senate, Aiken firmly opposed the De- 
mocratic administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the conservative wing of 
his own Republican Party. With Ernest W. 
Gibson fr. (governor, later a federal judge), 
Aiken led the liberał wing of the Yer¬ 
mont Republican Party for many years. 

He spółce for himself, attempted to 
find the truth of each issue and voted 
with his party when he could, but inde- 
pendently when he knew he must. The 
result was that Aiken came to be ad- 
mired by the leaders of both political 
parties and was re-elected to the Senate 
by the people of Vermont five times, 
serving there from 1941 through 1974. 

He was a leader in 
bringing electric power to 
Vermont's rural areas and 
said he wanted to help his 
home State obtain "all the 
comforts now associated 
with city life in addition 
to those advantages which 
only living among the hills 
can give them." Aiken was 
also known for his inde- 
pendence of thought on the 
Vietnam War and for his 
formula for ending the war: 
declare victory and step 
back to fortified enclaves as a prelimi- 
nary to withdrawal. 

The Essential Aiken contains the 
senator's most important speeches and 
writings, plus an analysis of his career 
by the editors. It's a good way to under¬ 
stand this remarkable man's thought. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Green Mountain Homes 


Luxury Homes 


COLDWELL 

Banker 


in Yermont 


I NTERNATIONAL* 


Warren ~ Yermont 


VIEWS FROM 
EVERY ROOM 

Elegant three bedroom, four 
bath Contemporary home 
near Sugarbush Ski Resort. 
Amazing details throughout 
including handcrafted round 
doors, radiant heating, & 
French kitchen. $1,195,000. 
The Donnelly Group 
802-846-9595 


Charlotte ~ Yermont 


PRESERYE AT 
PERRY FARM 

Ninę beautifiil custom homes 
on 82 acres with commanding 
views of Lakę Champlain & 
the Adirondacks. Homes to 
be built by Hubbard 
Construction. Two to four 
acre lots start at $325,000. 
Brian Boardman 
802-846-9510 


Ferrisburgh ~ Yermont 


PRIVATE LAKĘ 
SHORE HOME 

Located on 13.9 acres with 
a private sand beach. New 
master bedroom & bath with 
balcony overlooking the 
lakę. The custom sunken 
kitchen will delight any chef. 
$859,000. 

Chris von Trapp 
802-846-9525 


Grand Isle ~ Yermont 


OYER 400 FEET 
OF LAKEFRONT 

Charming, Shingle-style five 
bedroom home nestled on 10 
acres in exclusive Ladd Point 
on Grand Isle. Three levels 
of living space with walls of 
Windows facing Lakę 
Champlain. $849,000. 

Brian Boardman 
802-846-9510 






Coldwell Banker Hickok & Boardman Realty 


346 Shelbume Road 


Burlington, Vermont 05401 

www.PreviewsVermont.com 


CENTRAL YERMONT 




I f living in the midst of 190 
acres of prime terrain with 
huge southerly views down 
the valley appeal to you, this 
exceptional offering could 
be the place. With 3,400 
square feet of design excel- 
lence, this stunning treasure, 
completed in 2002, displays 
the best of materials and finish and features three bedrooms, three 
baths, a kitchen fit for a chef and three levels of gracious living. The 
exposed post and beam frame offers an 
open floor plan flooded with light and 
every window provides a splendid view. 

The circa 1850 barn provides many pleas- 
ing alternatives for a new owner. Out- 
doors, the lovely pond, expansive 
perennial gardens, stonewalls and abun- 
dant wildlife will reward those seeking 
the best of country living. Your purchase 
might prove “meant to be.” $975,000. 


BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATE 
LLC 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Yermont 05767^9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.brooksbarron.com • barronre@together.net 



FIND OUT M0RE AB0UT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN 0UR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG” 


The Artisans of R*t Beam. 


1-800-636-2424 


www.tlmb«rp*g.com 
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Dorset 

CASA DEL NORTE 

Featured in Architectural Digest. Case del Norie was 
assembled by local artisans and craftsmen. and is based on 
limbers and materials taken from 5 antique barns. Set in a 
lovely hardwood forest on 12 very private and secure acres, 
the house is surrounded by massive slonewalls, sweeping 
palios. a sunken flower garden and a magical brook. Inside 
there are 4/5 l^edrooms, 4 fuli and 2 half baihs. 5 fireplaces, 
a totally unique kitchea^great room and much. much 
morę Price upon Reąuest 

Robert G. McCafferty 802-362-0993 



Wings Point, Charlotte 

THE OLD MCNEIL TAYERN 


Built in the early 1800's, provided elegant lodging for the 
Liike Champlain ferry traveler through the early 1900's. 
The Tavern was completely renovated in 1989 and now 
includes 5200 sq. ft. with 11 rooms, 4 bedrooms and 3 fuli 
baths. Ali on 2+ acres, with 125' of private, west facing 
lakeshore. Views are south and west of McNeil Cove and 
to the Adirondacks over the lakę. Wings Point amenities 
include 2 clay tennis courts. a boat dock and slip. 18 acres 
ofcommon land and a common beach $2,500,000 
WadeB.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Shelburne 

DEER HILL 

Ten-acre parcel overlooking Quaker Smith Point is 
unique in its privacy. 270-degree views of Lakę 
Champlain. the Adirondack Mountains and the exten- 
sive abutting protected lands of Shelburne Farms. 
Deer Hill includes a 10-room, 4-bedroom. 4-bath brick 
residence and a separate barn beautifully finished with 
ample storage for equipment on the lower level. Deer 
Hill offers extraordinarv privacy and old world charm 
In an irreplaceable location. $3, 750,000 

Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



STACKPOLE 

A newly constructed cape sited on 15± acres, 
among ancient stonewalls, a vernal pond and 
maturę deciduous trees. A chef-appointed kitchen, 
first floor Master Suitę, two additional bedrooms 
on second level and ample room to grow. This 
home offers rural living on a handsomely land- 
scaped land component $1,165,000 


Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Warren 

COLD SPRING FARM 

Sited on 28 acres at the end of the old town road, Cold 
Spring Farm offers a wonderfully restored farmhouse 
with separate guest apt., renovated country kitchen. 
Ig. living room and master bedroom suitę. The view is 
to Sugarbush ski area overlooking a pond, fields and 
meadows. Add the large barn with 6 horse stalls, 
swimming pool, tennis court and private, protected 
location and one has one of the best property offerings 
in the Mad River Valley $1,200,000 

WadeB.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Graf ton 

HIDDEN FARM 

A classic Vermont Cape. expanded, and completely ren- 
ovated on 40 beautiful acres in one of Vermont’s most 
beautiful and well-preserved villages. Features include 
4 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. living room with beamed 
ceilings, professionally designed kitchen. master suitę 
with a hot-tub/solarium, barn, children’s playroom, in- 
ground pool, perennial gardens, 4 bay garage and an 
apple orchard. The quintessential Yermont "gentle- 
man's" farm for only $1,395,000 

Robert G. McCafferty 802-362-0993 

www.landvest.com 



Barnard 

GREAT MAPLES 

A spectacular circa 1800 cape sited on forty acres at the 
gateway to ąuintessential Barnard, Vermont. Newly 
renovated with a chef-appointed kitchen. second 
kitchen/pantry, four bedrooms, each with private bath. 
Three patios, deck, open fields, pond with fountain. 
trails and pienie area. Turnkey condition and fully 
wired for home office capabilities. $2,175,000 


Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



South Hero 

JACKSON POINT 

Exceptionally private lakefront property located in the 
southernmost island of the Lakę Champlain Island chain. 
Sited on the waters edge on 4 acres with 800 ft. of shore- 
line, both the main residence and the 2 bedroom guest cot- 
tage offer views of the lakę and the Adirondack Mountains. 
The house incl. a lg. living room, 2 bdrms, kitchen, fuli 
bath. lg. partially covered deck, screened porch, dock, and 
boatlift. Easy lakę access to private swimming area. 
Burlington within 25 minutes. $1,350,000 

WadeB.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



West Windsor 

BRONSON FARM 

The former home of the late Charles Bronson, this 330 
acre estate c. 1796 brick federal residence boasts 3 
ponds, miles of trails and great views with privacy and 
protection. In addition to the 5 bedroom residence with 
separate apartment, there are 4 guest/caretaker homes. 
Equestrian facility offers: 100’ x 200' indoor arena with 
22 attached box stalls, tack rooms, a round covered 
training pen. 200’ x 400’ jumping arena, and fenced 
paddocks each with run-in sheds. $4,895,000 

Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Landl/est 


THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 
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126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 
Bonnet Street Manchester Center, Yermont 05255 802-362-0925 


The Exclusive Yermont Affilicite for 


CHRISTIFS 
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Green Mountain Homes 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAMlnc. 


Gustom Desigued House & Baru Frames 
Authentically joiued in tire Yermont Tradition 

caii 802-434-2120 j 

or send $5 for our complete design portfolio 
P.O. Box 68-M, Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


fountains 



Real Esłałe Incorporałed 

265 + Acres, Sandgate, VT 

Just 20 miles from historie Manchester 
Village, this end ot the road forest covers 
terrain ranging trom a valley bottom to a 
mountaintop, offering a classic Vermont 
homesite with views. 

Price $325,000 


For morę informałion on this or other properties cali or visit our website. 
Speciahzing in the sale of forested land and rural estafes 
Over 30 Million in listed property tor sale 

34 Barre Street, Suitę 2, Montpelier, VT, 05602 
Tel: (802) 223-8644 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 




Huge mountain 
views, Manchester s 
steeple in distance & 
dramatic, ridgetop 
sunsets grace this 
4200 sq ft saltbox. 
Radiant heat warms 
the first floor, central 
airfor comfort, an 
openfloor plan 
& 4 bedroorns 
encourage relaxed 
family time. 
$899,000 



The area's number one sales b listing 
agent, Laura Beckwith, heads a team of 
exceptional realtors. Josiah Allen Real Estate 
enjoys an enviable reputation for bringing 
buyers and sellers together. We excel at 
pairing Vermont homes—whether historie 
or recently constructed—with astute buyers. 
Our knowledge of the region and our warm 
professionalism smooth the hurdles of 
buying or selling property. 

Laura Beckwith, Principal Broker 
Charles Mauro, Katherine Jaeger, Aileen 
Stevenson, Sandy Bennett, Connie Stewart, Pam 
Ouinn, Tony Pascal, Paul Ouinn, Robert Gibney 


Josiah Allen Real Estate 

802.867.5555 • www.josiahallen.com 
Rt. 30. Dorset, YT 05251 


ROPERT1ES. .. 


HOUSES CONDOS COMMERCIAL 



Post and Beam barn conoerted 
to looely 1 bedroom plus loft 
home ooerlooking large pond 
towards recent music/art 
studio. 22 Acres ofprioacy 
borders Trust Land just 2 miles 
from Caspian Lakę in 
Greensboro. $289,000 





In Stowe and Surrounds realtors 

802 - 253-851 8 www.mountainassociates.com 




EASTERLY VIEWS. 

Immaculate, loving, cared for 2-3 bedroom home 
on 13 acres, with 3 acres across the road to pro- 
tect the gorgeous view shed. Pristine condition. 
Fantastic heated basement waiting to be what- 
ever you want it to be. Attached 2-car garage 
with overhead storage, smali shed. Greensboro. 
-2285L $265,000. Cali Greensboro. 


UN1QUE 



REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Durkę Office: 1965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestatc.eom. 


Harduick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office. P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 




www.northern^ vtrealcstate.com 
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Green Mountain Homes 



Gorgeoiis New Home 

Newly constructed home awaiting your arrivaJ! Secluded 
3.4 +/- acre parcel with maturę trees, yet only minutes to I- 
89 and Stowe Village. Open floor plan, wraparound porch, 
oversized master suitę with private deck. There is no place like 
your new home! Waterbury Center....$435,000 

Horse Country 

Picture horses roaming the 26 +/- acres, surrounded by Ver- 
mont countryside and pictunesque bams. lx>vely 4-bedroom 
Colonial 2-story brick home with 4 original fireplaces and 
many original features. This one is special. 

Plainfield.$365,000 


Berg, Carmolli &. Kent Real Estate 

Barre, Vt (802) 479-3366 Montpelier,Vt (802) 229-4242 

www.BCKrealestate.com 

CALI TODAY AND LEAVE THE WORRIES TO US. 



PEACE 0F MINO 



#6176 Exceptional Property 

Your dream home. . . this Yankee Barn 
Post and Beam home enjoys the views of 
Harvey's Lakę. Home located in West 
Ba met, Vennont in the heart of the North¬ 
east Kingdom. Features include a Ver- 
mont Castings woodstove, a three-season 
screened porch, a deck, central vac, alarm 
system, a loft for an office/library, a second loft for a reading area or recreation 
room, 2 car garage and the list goes on. This 3-bdrm, 2-bath home sits on 10.5 
open and wooded acres. Enjoy the outdoors as this property is close to hiking, 
skiing and within walking distance of the lakę. Being offered at $349,900. 


COLDUJeU. 


Coldwell Banker Ali Seasons Realty 


BANKOR 


B 470 Broad Street • Lyndonville, VT 05851 • (802) 626-4343 
allseaslyn@together.net • www.allseasonsre.com 



ington and Pico 


r h?n 

b bssmtifnl 

Wynnridge ofFers 
panoramie perfection 
with magnificent ^ 
mountain views...; 


WYNNRIDGE.COM 



Stowe, Vermont 

^ćven i ?4/<zt& 

by Lindal Cedar Homes 
SALES — RENTALS 


Stunning riverside setting, 

Breathtaking mountain views. 

3 master suites • Fireplaces • Whirlpools 
Soaring ceilings • Walls of glass • Superior location 

802-253-4277 www.stoweriyerwalk.com 



Tom moore builder, jnc 

A Tradition of Craftsmanship 


NEW HOMES 


REMODELING 
CUSTOM INTERIORS 


Distinctive designs 
Gracious living areas 
Elegant kitchens & baths 
Interior arches & columns 
Custom woodwork 
Home ofiices & librarics 


No w offering Lwcury Townhou.se & build-to-suit 3 acre lot in Jericho, VT 


♦ www.tommoorebuilder.com ♦ 802-899-2376 ♦ 




coLouieu. 

BANK6RD 


Home Field 
I Real Estate 


35 South Main Street 

Stowe, VT 05672 

For morę Information contact: 

Valerie Zimmerman 

TOLL FREE (866) 849-7878 x2 

FAX (802) 253-0328 

valeriez@coldwellbanker.com 

www.cbhomefield.com 


MIDDLESEX, YERMONT 


This is an exceptional 3-bedroom country home on 11.49 acres. Fea¬ 
tures granite countertops, master bedroom loft with spiral stairs, 
family room witli wood stove, den and detached 3-car garage. With 
stunning mountain views! Only 3 miles front 1-89, exit 9. $427,500. 
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Green Mountain Homes 



CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS 


ApproximateIy 27 acres & 424 feet 
on Lakę Champlain. This 4,000 SF 
home is designed to allow views from 
every room. 6 bdrms, 3 baths, open 
kitchen & dining rooms & FP in fam- 
ily room. Grand Isle. 

$960,000 



CRESCENT BEACH 


A rare opportunity to own one of 
Burlington’s most beautiful pieces of 
lakeshore. With over 2,300 SF, 2 
FP’s, 5 bdrms & 2 baths, this home is 
worthy of the renovating needed to 
bring it to its fuli glory. Burlington. 

$995,000 



1824 STONE FEDERAL 


Featuring deep-set Windows boasting 
exquisite views of the Adirondacks. 
Rumford fireplaces, 10’ ceilings, 
antiąue hardware, claw-foot tub, ball- 
room & morę. Situated on 10+ acres. 
Addison. 

$695,000 



ROBINSON POINT 


4.85 acres with 361 feet on Lakę 
Champlain. Extensively renovated in 
2002, this 4,300 SF Contemporary 
offers radiant heat, central air. birch 
hardwood floors, granite countertops 
& morę. South Hem. 

$1,395.000 



LADD POINT MANOR 

5.7 acres & 400 feet on Lakę 
Champlain. 2,700 SF French manor, 
built in 1989, with 3 bedrooms & 3 
baths, beautiful fieldstone fireplace, 
50 foot dock, & an adjoining 37 acres 
of common land. Grand Isle. 
$1,175,000 



Lang, Lion & Davis 

A division of Lang Associates 


Vermont’s Exceptional Homes & Properties 

Sothebys 

INTERNATIONAL REALTY 

(617) 536-6632 


Phone: (802) 846-7939 Toll Free: (800) 876-6447 
Fax: (802) 864-1910 

www.LangLionandDavis.com 



LAKĘ MEMPHREMAGOG 

5.5 acres directly on the lakę. Built in 
2002, this 5,300 SF Contemporary 
offers 3 bdrms, 4 baths, 2 massive 
stone fireplaces, 30’ ceilings, a 3-level 
turret, chef’s kitchen, 11 zonę radiant 
heat, and so much morę. Northeast 
Ki ngdom-Newport. 

$1,500,000 


BOOKS 

(Continued from page 71) 


In Sight, images and text by Sabra 
Field, University Press of New England, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, 2004, 240 
pages, 196 color illustrations, hardcover, 
$39.95. 

Sabra Field, YermonCs most popular 
artist, is best known for her depictions 
of the Vermont countryside. Though 
her woodblock prints are realistic and 
often deceptively simple, Fieldu art is 
actually ąuite complex and makes fre- 
ąuent references to her artistic models 
and mentors. Among those are Piero 
della Francesca, Milton Avery, Ando 
Hiroshige, Fairfield Porter and Leonard 
Baskin. She is deeply educated in art 
history and often crafts her own prints 
with the work of her artistic predeces- 
sors in mind. 

In this large and beautifully printed 
coffee-table book, Field presents morę 
than 100 of her recent works and lets the 
reader/viewer in on her thinking and in- 
spiration. The result is a stńking joumey 
into the creative mind of the artist. 

In the sweeping landscape "Upper Val- 
ley," Field tells us, she was inspired by a 
helicopter ride she took up the Con¬ 
necticut River Yalley — and by many of 


her favorite landscapes from past masters. 
One of those, "Wheat Field," by the 17th 
century Dutch artist Jacob van Ruisdael, 
is reproduced on the facing page, and we 
see in it some of the same broad, sweep¬ 
ing curves that Field uses 
to draw the viewer into 
"Upper Valley." 

Her influences are many 
and various. The blue 
shadows on snów in Field's 
print, "Shadow Trees," are 
echoed in a wintry 
Adirondack landscape by 
Rockwell Kent. The driv- 
ing rain in her print of 
a red Yermont barn, Field shows us, 
was inspired by a similar techniąue in a 
Hiroshige print. 

Just as often the inspiration for her 
work comes from her own personal ex- 
perience: "Boiling," her print of a sug- 
arhouse emitting steam and a shower 
of sparks on an early spring night came 
from a moonlit walk Field took with a 
friend to a neighbor's sugarhouse. "Si¬ 
los, East Montpelier" is an amalgam of 
images Field collected on a visit to 
Austin Cleaves's farm in that town. 


In several images, Field's landscapes 
move toward abstraction. Her print "Meta- 
morphosis" refers directly to M.C. Escher's 
"Sky and Water I" but is a compelling 
composition in its own right. "Winter 
Green," by Field, began as 
an abstract composition of 
interesting shapes and be- 
came a river scene after a Jan¬ 
uary freeze produced rivers 
that Field tells us "ran a gelid 
jadę green, water flowing 
under and over snów and ice." 

Vermont images predom- 
inate in In Sight, but many of 
the prints reproduced here 
stem from the artist's trav- 
els to Italy, the Caribbean, New York 
City and elsewhere. Her commentaries 
throughout are concise and apt, focusing 
on the experience or influence that she 
feels most affected each work. Through¬ 
out, she generously offers insights into 
her own inner life through the several 
portraits of herself and prints that depict 
places important to her. 

It's a rare book that offers both visual 
and intellectual insights and delights. 
This book does both. ^ 
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Calendar ° _f Spring E v e n t s 


Compiled by LiSE Markus and K. LaRoe 


Notę: Ali dates are indusive. Because the listings luere 
compiled List winter, there may be changes in times or 
dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For infonnation about 
Vermont, contact the Vermont Department of Tonrism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldiain St., Drawer 33, Montpelier, 
VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VERMONT, oroisitlocal 
information booths. To submit events, contact the Ver- 
mont Department of Tonrism and Marketing For morę 
information about a particular event, cali the phone 
number in the event listing The area codę for all Ver- 
mont telephones is 802. For an updated euents calendar, 
visit www. VeiinontVacation.com. 


Through the Season 

Ascutney Mountain Resort, BrownsvilIe. Cali for 
morę events. 484-7711. 

• Mar. 12: Mogul Bump Off. 

• Mar. 13: St. Patty’s Day Shamrock Hunt. 

• Apr. 2: Spring Slush Cup. 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• Mar. 3, 12, 19, 26: Spinning Bee. 

• Mar. 19-20: Mapie Open House Weekend. 

• Mar. 25: Fuli Moon Sleigh Ride. 

• May 28-29: Sheep & Wool Weekend. 

Barre Opera House. Cali for other events. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 18: Second City. 

• Apr. 15: l im 0’Brien & Chris Smither. 

Bennington Museum. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 447-1571. 

• Mar. 12: Gourd Birdhouses Workshop. 

• Mar. 20: The Scientific Investigation ofjane McCrea. 

• Apr. 9: Magie, Magie! 

• I hru Apr. 3: Local Artists Project. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 457-2355. 

• Mar. 5: Family Day in 1890. 

• May 1: Plowing Match. 

• May 28 & 29: Sheep Shearing Weekend. 

Brattlcboro Musie Center. Cali for times & locations. 

257-4523. 

• Mar. 6: Piano Four-Hands. 

• Mar. 19: Windham Orchestra. 

• Mar. 26; May 1: Chamber Musie Series. 

• Apr. 16: Faculty Recital. 

• May 22: Rachmaninoff Vespers. 

Burkę Mountain, E. Burkę. 626-3322. 

• Mar. 19: Big Air Competition. 

• Mar. 26: Pond Skimming Competition. 

Chandler Center for the Arts, Randolph. Cali for 

morę events. 728-6464. 

• Apr. 2: “Water Musie.” 

• Apr. 15-16: Mud Season Variety Show. 

• May 20: Ario Guthrie. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center, 586-7767. 

• Mar. 19: Craftsbury Spring Fling. Freestyle, mass-start 

x-cskirace, 15-and 30-kilometer events. lOa.m. 

• May 22-Sept. 30: Sculling Camps. 

ECHO at the Leahy Center for l.ake Champlain, 
Burlington. 10a.m.-5 p.m.; Th., 10a.m.-8p.m. 
864-1848. 

• Fhru May 8: Sounds of the Sea. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johnsbury. 
Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Planetarium shows: Sat. & Sun., 1:30 p.m. 748-2372. 

• I hru Jan. 31,2006: Pathways: Evolution in American 
Indian Materiał Culture. 



Greening up in Waterbury Center. 


Greening Up 
Vermont on May 7 

Nearly everyone spruces up home and 
grounds in the spring, but only in Vermont is 
there a springtime day dedicated to cleaning 
up the entire State. 

Thats Green Up Day, held every year on the 
first Saturday in May. This year on May 7 
morę than 20,000 volunteers across the State 
will take bright green plastic trash bags and 
clean up roadsides and parks, village streets and 
mountain trails — wherever a helping hand 
is needed. 

It will be the 35th anniversary of the 
statewide clean-up day inaugurated by Gov- 
ernor Deane C. Davis in 1970. Although 
Vermonts returnable bottle law has reduced 
the number of beer and soda bottles along 
roads, the end of winter always reveals plenty 
of litter and trash. Last year, morę than 95 per 
cent of the 246 towns in Vermont participated 
in the cleanup. Throughout the State a strong 
feeling of community prevails. 

“Its Vermonters taking care of Vermont,” 
said State Green Up Coordinator Melinda 
Vieux. “People of all ages, all walks of life 
participate.” 

This year, in addition to the annual clean¬ 
up on May 7, there will be a statewide party 
July 24 to celebra te the 35th anniversary. To 
be held at the Shelburne Farms Breeding 
Barn, it will be a celebration, not only of 
Green Up Day, but of environmental stew- 
ardship, Vermont foods and sustainable living. 

For morę information about Green Up 
Day on May 7 or the statewide Green Up 
Party July 24: (802) 229-4586 or (800) 974- 
3259, www.greenupvermont.org. 


Flynn Center for the Arts, Burlington. 863-5966. 

• Mar. 11: Roy Haynes’ Birds of a Feather. A Tribute to 

Charlie Parker. 

• Mar. 13-14: Fiddler on the Roof 

• Apr. 6: Romeo &Juliet by St. Petersburg State Ballet 

Theater. 

• Apr. 8: Chico O Farrill African-Cuban Jazz Orchestra. 

• Apr. 15: Audra McDonald. 

• Apr. 18: Terry Gross. 

• May 3: Savion Glover. 

• May 18: Paul Taylor Dance Co. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Cali for morę events. 
Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• Thru Apr. 2: Lucien Day: A Retrospective. 

Jay Peak, Jay. 988-2611. 

• Apr. 2: Beach Party & Spring Mogul Competition. 

• Apr. 9: Pond Skimming. 

• Apr. 16: End of Season Party. 

Killington Resort. (800) 621-MTNS. 

• Apr. 2-3: Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 9-10: Pro/Am Snowboard Event. 

• Apr. 23: Pond Skimming. 

Lane Series. UVM Recital Hall, Burlington. Cali for 
morę events. 656-3131. 

• Mar. 11: Leipzig String Quartet. 

• Mar. 17: Martin Hayes & Dennis Cahill. 

• Apr. 8: Musie from Chi na. 

• May 6: Frederic Chiu. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

• Apr. 14-May 1: Stone. 

• May 12-May 29: The Belle OfAmherst. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 a.m- 

5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• 1 hru Mar. 13: Rulers of the Ancient Seas. 

• Thru May 8: Crime Lab Detectives. 

Northern Stage, White River Jct. 296-7000. 

• Mar. 3-20: The Diaiy ofAnne Frank. 

• Mar. 31-Apr. 17: Little Shop ofHorrors. 

Okemo Mtn. Resort, Ludlow. 228-1796. 

• Apr. 2: Okemo Slush Cup. 

• Apr. 14: Skier & Rider Appreciation Day. 

Sinugglers Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 644-1173. 

• Mar. 12, 26: SuperPipe Jam. 

• Apr. 2: Brewfest. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. Visual, 
performing, studio arts. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Cali for other events. 362-1405. 

• Thru Mar. 15: Solo Exhibitions. 

• Apr. 9-27: April Solo Exhibitions. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. (800) 787-2886. 

• Mar. 14-20: U.S. Open Snowboarding Championships. 

• Mar. 26-27: Vt. Freeskiing Open. 

• Apr. 9-10: Spring Fling Finał Weekend Celebration. 
Stowe Mountain Resort. Cali for morę events. 

253-3000. 

• Mar. 9-12: NCAA Championship. 

• Mar. 25-27: Eastern Cup Finals. 

• Mar. 26: Stowe Slopestyle III. 

• Apr. 2, 3 & 9: Spring Summit Celebration. 

Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 

Sat., noon^4 p.m. 479-7069. 

• I hru Mar. 26: Letters, Words & Books exhibit. 
Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Cali for morę events. 

583-6300. 

• Mar. 12: Bushwacked Air & Style. 

• Mar. 26: Spring Mogul Competition. 

• Apr. 2: Pond Skimming. 
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FUNNY HOW THE 


ABSENCE OF WALLS 


BRINGS YOU 


TOGETHER. 


In the 52 Vermont State Parks, 
the simple things rise to the 
surface. To get started on your 
own summer tradition, visit 
www.vtstateparks.com. 
Reservations can now be 
madę 11 months in advance. 


YERMONT 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION 
1-800-VERMONT / www.wtstateparks.com 


Vermont Mozart Festival. Cali for info. 862-7352. 

• Apr. 8: Sharon Moe &C Friends. 

Vermont Stage Co., Burlington. 862-1497. 

• Mar. 23-Apr. 10: VanyaJVermont. 

• May 18-29: Quilters. 

Vermont Contemporary Musie Ensemble. Cali for 
times & locations. 859-9009. 

• Mar. 4 & 5: Tempest. Musie by Thomas Read, Dmitri 

Shostakovich & Paul Moravec. 

• Apr. 30 & May 1: Command. Musie by Alex Abele, 

Thomas Read, Don Jamieson, Troy Peters, Erik Niel- 
son, Jorge Martin, & Laura Koplewitz. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra, Burlington. Cali for 
times and locations. (800) 876-9293. 

• Mar. 12: Mahler’s Symphony No. 5. 

• Apr. 14-16: Musie by Barber, Liebermann & Dvorak. 

• Apr. 30: Chorał concert. 


Speciul Erents 


MARCH 


2: Figaro, Figaro, Figaro. Lecture about The Barber of 
Seville. 7 p.m. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 388- 
4095. Henry V: War in Shakespeare, Olivier & 
Branagh. 7 p.m. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpe- 
lier. 223-3338. Happy Birthday, Mr. Singer. Isaac 
Bashevis Singer s writing. 7 p.m. St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum. 748-8291. 

4-6: 2005 Vermont Flower Show. Fri. & Sat., 9 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.—4 p.m. Sheraton Burling¬ 
ton Hotel & Conf. Ctr., S. Burlington. 425-5117. 

St. Albans Rotary Home & Recreational Expo. 
Collins-Perley Sports & Fitness Ctr. 796-4010. 

5: Woodstock Community Showcase. Musie, dance & 
morę. 2 &C 7:30 p.m. Town Hall Theatre. 457-3981. 

10-13: Mindful Knitting Workshop & Retreat. Tara 
Jon Manning. Highland Lodge, Greensboro. 533-2647. 

12: Northwestern Vt. Model Railroad Society Vt. 

Rails Show. 10 a.m.-i p.m. Champlain Valley Expo., 
Essex Jct. 878-1135. 

13: Sunday Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m. Methodist 
Community Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 

18- 20: Mapie Open House Weekend. At sugarhouses 
throughout Vermont. 828-3461. 

19- 20: Waterbury Home & Garden Show. Sat., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Crossett 
Brook Middle School, Duxbury. 244-7373. Flori- 
bunda 2005. Celebration & sale of spring plants & 
flowers. Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Marion Cross School, Norwich. 649-2176. Whiting- 
ham Mapie Fest. Pancake breakfast, lunch, supper, 
craff fair, sugarhouse tours, winę tasting. Sat., 7:30 
a.m.-7:30 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 368-2902. 


APRIL 


8: Sunday Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m. Mcth(xlist 
Community Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 

11: 400 Miles Down the Conn. River. Slide presentation. 

6:30 p.m. Hanland Public Library’. 436-2473. 

19: Western Abenaki: History & Culture. 7 p.m. 

Woodbury Community Library. 456-7404. 

20: The Daisy Turner Story. 2 p.m. Grace Congrcga- 
tional Church, Rutland. 775-4301. 

21: Medieval Faire. Tournamcnts, games, food, 

11 a.m.- 5 p.m. Thetford Hill Green. 785-2077. 


y\ j'ts & lYlusic 

(See also Thurough the Season) 


MARCH 


4—6; 11-13: Gilbert & Sullivan’s Princess Ida\ Fri. & 
Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 4 p.m. Main St. Arts, Saxtons 
River. 869-2960. 

6: After Dark Musie Series: John Górka. 7 p.m. 
United Methodist Church, Middlebury. 388-0216. 

18-27: Green Mountain Film Festival. Savoy Theater, 
Montpelier. 229-0598. 

25-26: Rusty DeWees, The Logger. 8 p.m. Dorset 
Playhouse. 362-1200. 

26: Hyannis Sound. A cappella concert. Woodstock 
Town Hall Theatre. 457-1919. 

30: Business & Product Showcase. Craftspeople, 
cheese makers, local businesses. 3-7 p.m. Equinox 
Hotel, Manchester. 362-6313. 


APRIL 


1-2: Cinderella Ballet. Fri., 9:30 a.m.; Sat., 7:30 p.m. 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 457-3981. 

9: Burlington Chorał Society Spring Concert. 8 p.m. 
Ira Allen Chapel, UVM, Burlington. 878-5919. 
Gaelic Storm Concert. 7:30 p.m. Woodstock Town 
Hall Theatre. 457-3981. 

16-24: Green Mountain Rug Hooking Guild’s An- 
nual Hooked Rug Exhibit. Morę than 400 rugs; fea- 
tured exhibit “The Art of Playing Cards.” 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily. Shelburne Museum. 859-0287. 

17: Vermont Youth Orchestra Spring Concert. 3 p.m. 
Flynn Ctr. 863-5966. 

20: Dorothy Canfield Fisher: A Vermonter for the 
World. Living history by Helene Lang. 1 p.m. Ameri¬ 
can Legion Post #5, Bratttleboro. 387-5982. 

26-27: The Seasons of Friendship Dinner Theater. 

6:30 p.m. Champlain Expo, Essex Jct. 879-7182. 


MAY 


28-29: Open Studio Weekend. Artisans & craftspeople 
open their studios throughout the State. 223-3380. 



For F(ieę. ftn 


The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand~ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


1 877 FLY-SOUP www.clusterbuster.com 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 

Cali Toll Free: 


CLUSTER 
BUSTER L 

Or visit us on the web (a) 


3: Vt. Spring Antiquarian Book Fair. 9:30 a.m.—4 p.m. 

Clarion Hotel, Burlington. 527-7243. 

6: American Faces: Portraits in Many Forms. 7 p.m. 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 388-4095. The 
Fourteenth Star. 7 p.m. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier. 223-3338. Catching People's Stories. Jane 
Beck, of Vt. Folki i fe Ctr., talks about the centers collec- 
tions. 7 p.m. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 748-8291. 

10: Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m. Methodist Community 
Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 

22- 24: Vt. Mapie Fest. Mapie products, paradę, musie & 
art. Fri., noon-10 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-lO p.m.; Sun., 

10 a.m.—4 p.m. Downtown St. Albans. 524-5800. 

23: Glad Rags Sale. 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; 1-3 p.m. Ma¬ 
sonie Lodge, Woodstock. 457-2925. 

23- 24: AKC All-Breed Agility Trials. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sports & Fitness Edge, Williston. 893-2994. 


MAY 


4: Alfred Stieglitz & the Rise of Modernism in America. 

7 p.m. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 223-3338. 


Outcłoors Sports 

(See also Through the Season) 

MARCH 


5: Old-Fashioned Sledding & Skating Party. 

Noon-3:30 p.m. Meadow View Farm, Lymdonville. 
(800) 627-8310. 

12-13: North American Telemark Fest. Sat. & Sun., 8 
a.m.-4 p.m. Mad River Glen, Fayston. (800) 835-3404. 


APRIL 


23-24: Everything Equine & Horses 2005. Demos, 
training, seminars, new products, trade show. Cham¬ 
plain Yalley Expo., Essex Jct. 878-5545. 


MAY 


8: Fiddlehead Slalom. Canoe & kayak race, Winooski 
River. Montpelier. 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 578-8367. 
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Real Estate 


Yacation Rentals 



Green Mountain 

TRADER 

To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 

or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


B&B/Lodging 


WWW.THEINNATLOVERSLANE.COM. 

Simple elegance in the heart of the 
Champlain Valley. Near Middlebury and 
the Lakę. 


Businesses for Sale 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS Fine 
selection of profitable Vermont businesses 
for sale. Cali for extensive free catalog of 
listings. (802) 985-2220, 

www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


Furniture Makers 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS. An organization of forty of Ver- 
monts finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


Mail Order 


BUTCHER BLOCKS. professional grade 
cutting boards, winę racks, cheese boards, 
and morę. Laser Engraving of 
names/logos available. Great coiporate 
and kitchen enthusiast gift ideas! 
www.vermontbutcherblock.com. 

PRINTS & REPRINTS with a rural llavor. 
Yisit us at www.GreenMtnAlbum.com 

PURE YERMONT MAPLE SYRUP & MORĘ! 

Customized Corporate tracie show pro- 
mos, and wedding and party table favors. 
www.ElsiesDaughter.com or 
Tele/Fax: (802) 434-3896. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Con- 
certinas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. 
Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, 
Warren, Mich. 48090, (586) 755-6050, 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com 

Photography 

PHOIOGRAPHY IN DEMAND amazing 
images. starting at $9.95. 
www.mastercareproducts.com. 



Offering a Fine Selection 
of Eąuestrian and 
Country Properties 


Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 


WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and 

Property Information. Sugarbush Invest- 
ment Properties. (800) 521-4550 or 

www.sugarbushvt.com, 

GRAFTON, VERMONT Rated #6 of 
“Most Beautiful Places In America” by 
USA News. Graftoms choice homes and 
rental properties. Hughes Associates. 
(802) 843-2020, 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 


FREE VERMONT RENTAUS MAGAZINE 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo 
listings of owners’ homes. 2nd guide cov- 
ers Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape 
Cod. Cali (800) 628-0558 or see 14,700+ 
rentals Online in color at 
http://CyberRentals.com. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. 

Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. 
Rent one of the two apartments or the en- 
tire property. (877) 4VT-LAKE or 

www.lakeshorevt.com. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA 
TIONS. Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of foliage. Skiing, 
hiking & snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No 
pets, please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack 
Mountain Road, West Danville, VT 05873. 
(802) 563-2025. macbain@kingcon.com. 


IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER 

and Southern Vermont. Fine countiy resi- 
dential properties and land. Fuli service 
multiple listing office. (802) 867-5555, 

www.josiahallen.com. 

HAYTNG COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 

for the last three decades, perhaps I can 
help you. Brooks Barron Real Estate. 

(802) 767-3398, www.brooksbarron.com. 


STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS for the discriminating vacationer. Si- 
moneau Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672. (802) 253-4623, 

www.SimoneauRealty.com, 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
largest selection of yacation homes and 
condos in the area. For complete descrip- 
tions and current rates or cali (877) 958- 
9990 or visit www.stowecountryrentals.com 


BARRETT & COMPANY, GRAFTON, VT 

Sales and rental of fine countiy property. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Re¬ 
alty. (802) 843-2390, 

www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 

COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOCK & 
BOARDMAN REAITY Exceptional pre- 
views offerings. 346 Shelburne Rd., 
Burlington, VT 05401. (800) 451-5004, 
http://www.previewsvermont.com/. 

LANG, IJON & DAVTS. Vermont’s Excep- 
tional Homes & Properties. (802) 846- 
7939, www.LangLionandDavis.com. 


Stoves 



AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron constmction for better 


tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fnel. 

Classic Cookers • 3053 Lower Bameit Hill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 



vvwMMnckernongroup.com 


Five-star La Comue ranges 
are entirely assembled by 
hand and custom raade to 
order. V'aulted ovens, pro¬ 
fessional bnmers, stainless 
rangę top, airtight doors. 

The McKernon Group 
Brandon, VT 
(88S) 484-4200 


Trayel/Recreation 


WONDER WALKS Walking, hiking, 
snowshoeing tours, guided, self-guided. 
Bristol, VT, (877) 897-7175, 

www.wonderwalks.com . 


RTV ER WALK LUXURY TOWNHOMES 

Stowe, VT. Sales and rental property. 
Stunning mountain and riverside setting. 
Three master suites with fireplaces and 
whirlpools, hot tub. Recreation room, 
soaring ceilings, luxurious amenities. Mul¬ 
tiple adjacent units, pool, river access. 
Near Stowe trolley, recreation path. 

(800) 3 BUTTER, (802) 253-4277, 
www.stoweriverwalk.com . 

100S OF VT VACATION RENTAUS for rent 
by owners and agencies on-line at 
www.vermontproperty.com. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 
HILL. Enjoy the experience of yacationing 
in a century-old sugarhouse nestled in a 
quiet Vermont hillside with all the com- 
forts and conveniences you would expect 
in an exceptional home including air con- 
ditioning. Featured in the April 2001 issue 
of VermontMagazine and the cover stoiy 
in the February 2001 issue of Builder/Ar- 
chitect magazine. Located in West Fairlee, 
VT. (802) 333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net or 
www.grasshopperhillonline.com. 


SHOP FOR 
VERM0MT 
PRODUCTS 
ONLINE m 

www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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Geoff Hansen 


Picture Postscript 


ometimes, when spring finally gets here, we all go a little crazy. Brad Jones demonstrates 
his own method of welcoming the season on his family's organie farm in Royalton. After- 
ward, he got a good shower, indoors, with his clothes on! 


Photograph from Hamest, A Year in the Life of an Organie Farm , by Nicola Smith, photos by 
Geoff Hansen, The Lyons Press, 2004. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can reąuest information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.VermontLife.com. 





How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to adrertisers' Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You ll receive information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 





How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 


We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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Bought it as a starter home. 

J And never stopped. 

Found Windows that could keep up. 



What does your home want to be when it grows up? This one dreamed big and madę it with Marvin Windows 
and Doors. Built to your exact specifications, theres no better choice to capture historical details or the wildest of 
imaginations. So add on, build up or show off with Marvin at 1-888-537-8261 (In Canada, 1-800-263-6161). 

Get the whole story of this real life before-and-after at marvin.com/remodel. 


MARVINt4» 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 







































Thistle Hill Eottery, Montpdier 



Vermont is home to some of the finest craftspeople in 
the country. Join us this Memoriał Day weekend for 
Open Studio Weekend, May 28 and 29. Tour the State 
and get closer to whatinspires great artists and artisans 
as they open up their studio doors to the public. This same 
weekend also marks the start of Vermont Cultural Heritage 
Month. For morę information, cali 1 - 800 -VERMONT or 
visit us on the web at www.VermontVacation.com 


www.VermontVacation.co 

1-800-VERMOf 










